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Looking for Honey in Australia. | 


A representative of the Rochester Union and | 
Advertiser lately held an interesting conversa- | 
tion with a gentleman who had lived for some | 
The sight of a swarm of | 


years in Australia. 
bees in one of the streets of Rochester led him to 
recall some memories of bee-hunting in Aus- 
tralia. Part of his talk is quoted below : 

On a large sheep-range | made the acquaint- 
ance of one of the herders, who was a native 
black, and a great hand to trail bees, and one 
day I obtained permission to accompany him on 
his trip. 

Before setting out he provided himself with a 
small bunch of cotton, a little gum of some sort, 
and a bottle of water. The care he took in pre- 
paring these articles aroused my curiosity, and 
when I questioned him he said that they were to 
be used in thé hunt for honey. 

For some time we rode on in silence, he all the 


time keeping a sharp lookout for something | ’ 


which I had not the slightest idea of, and when 
he suddenly reined in his horse and started for a 
clump of flowering bushes, [ followed, and was 
astonished when he lifted a warning finger and 
pointed to a bee which was gathering honey. 

Motioning me to remain quiet, he drew out the 
water-bottle, filled his mouth, and then took a 
small tuft of the cotton, applied a bit of the gum 
to it and stepped toward the bee. When he was 
close enough he squirted the water on the bee, 
and while it was trying to shake off the water he 
deftly fastened the cotton to its back and 
remounted his horse. 

When the bee recovered the use of its wings it 
started off across the country, and we followed. 
lt was impossible for me to keep track of the 
bee, but my companion followed it unerringly as 
it flew along, unconsciously leading an enemy to 
its storehouse. We followed it for several miles 
until we reached a large gum-tree.. An inspec- 
tion showed that we had made no mistake, and 
preparations were made for. smoking out the 


The man cut a hole in the lower part of the 
tree and kindled a fire, across which he laid 
a number of fresh branches to create a smudge. 
To insure the smoke doing its work properly a 
sort of sereen was made to force the smoke into 
the hole, and in half an hour the bees had 
become helpless, and we obtained about thirty 
pounds of honey. 

We were just getting ready to return home 
when a peculiar little bird, somewhat larger than 
a sparrow, began to flutter around our heads 
and twitter. My companion gave a cry of satis- 
faction and then started off after thebird. I was 
at a loss to explain his action, but thought best to 
follow him. 

When I caught up with him he explained that 
the bird was a honey-bird and wanted to show 
him where there was a honey-tree. Having 
never heard of such a thing I thought that 
he was making game of me, but his earnest- 
ness partly convinced me, and I decided to 
keep on. 

After a chase of several miles the bird began 
to hover .around a tree, and when we drew 
nearer we saw bees issuing from a hole in the 
trunk. The former methods for securing the 
honey were put in operation, the bird sitting ona 
limb while the operation was going on. After 
securing the honey a portion was set aside for 
the bird, as my companion declared that unless 
he did so the bird would refuse to guide him 
any more. We found several other trees and 
marked them, and reached the house in the 
evening. 

After supper my host entertained me with an 
account of the amount of honey which fhe herder 
had gathered, stating that in one week the 
previous summer he had secured nearly a thou- 
sand pounds. 

Since then I have visited a number of large 
apiaries in various countries, and seen any num- 
ber of devices for keeping bees, but I have never 
met any one who made such an impression 
upon me as that bee-hunter with whom I spent 
a day in southern Australia. 
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A Retiring Man. 


“Weil, no, I shouldn’t call Obed Norris 
stupid,” said Mr. Ransom, taking up the 
conversation at the point where it had been 
stopped by the entrance of a little girl, who 
bought five cents’ worth of black licorice. ‘1 
should call him sort of retirin’ in his natur— 
that’s what I should call him.” 

“‘Retiring!’”” echoed Mr. Norris’s visitor, a 
distant cousin, who had sat on the stone wall 
which ran close to the “cool side” of the little 
shop, waiting for the proprietor to rejoin him 
after the transaction in licorice was completed. 
“If he was ‘retiring’ in his nature, how in the 
world did he ever happen to stick such a 
ridiculous sign over his ‘shoe-mending room’ for 


one thing, and how did he ever have the courage 
to marry such a sharp-tongued woman? Or | 


was she different when he did his courting?” 


“No, I can’t say that Molly Hobart was any | 


less so, as a gal,” replied Mr. Ransom, mildly. 
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“But then, I dunno’s she was any more 80, 


either. But ’twas jest because Obed was s0| % 


retirin’ that he married her, as I figger it out. 


“I’ve known Obed, man and boy, for up’ards | 3 


0’ forty-five years, and I know his make-up 


ve When he was in school he had the | % 

west marks of any boy there—’twasn’t because | @ 
“ was so back’ard in his studies, more’n the | @ 
rest of us—that wa’n’t it. But when we’d have | @ 
a spellin’-match, for instance, Obed was so/|@ 
retirin’ that before he could bring himself to | @ 
speak the letters the word would be passed on to | @ 


the next, and ’twas so with all his schoolin’, he 


bring his knowledge for’ard. 

“He has a kind of a smilin’ way with him, 
too; has always had it froma boy. Well, that 
smile’s been against him some. When his uncle 
wanted one o’ the boys to go in as ’prentice with 
him, John, the next oldest, ought to have been 
the one; he wa’n’t cut out for anything better 
than mendin’ and cobblin’, and Obed had a real 
lively mind when you got down to it. But when 
the uncle came with his prop’sition, a month or 
so after the funeral,—old Mr. and Mrs. Norris 
died of dipthery within a day, forty-one both of 
em,—and asked which boy was ready to go with 
him, John set his jaw, but Obed was so scairt 
he begun to smile, and first thing he knew his 
uncle said, ‘I see you’re the boy wants to bea 
shoemaker ;’ and he was bound out before he 
come to a realizin’ sense, as you might say! 

“Well, now ’twas the same way about his 
gettin’ married. Molly Hobart, she had her eye 
on him; she was well on past thutty, and the 
boys all fought shy of her. But she used to 
make the excuse that her feet was tender, to go 
and have her shoes tinkered, so’s to make ’em 
set easier, about once in so often. And the 
fellers used to make consider’ble many jokes 
about her to Obed. 

“He was so retirin’ he’d jest smile and say 
nothin’. And one day Sam Petty,—he was a 
great hand to tease and pester,—he happened in 
there, and found Molly havin her left-hand shoe 
tinkered, and says he, ‘Have I heard right that 
you and Miss Hobart are makin’ up a match ?’ 
he says. 

“Obed, he was so scairt he jest smiled; he 
was too retirin’ to contradict Sam, you see? 
And Molly saw her opportunity had come, I 
reckon. I never knew any further partic’lars— 
I dunno’s there were any; only they were 
married before that week was out. 

‘‘When their first child was born, Obed had 
some idea, so he told me afterward, of namin’ 
him Abinadab, for his gran’ther, but he was so 
retirin’ that Molly had the boy named Solomon 
before he made up his mind to speak. And I 
presume to say it’s been so every time; they’ve 
got seven boys, but there aint an Abinadab 
amongst ’em, though it does seem as if Molly’d 
searched sacred and profane history to fit ’em 
out. 

“And as to that flarin’ red and green sign, 
why that wa’n’t Obed’s choice; sakes, no! But 
he made a couple o’ pairs o’ shoes for a house- 
painter from Nashuy, that was here to work on 
Square Martin’s house last summer, rippin’ and 
tearin’ and doin’ oyer; and he said, ’stead of 
payin’ cash, he’d paint Obed a suitable sign. 
And Obed was too retirin’ to say he’d rather 
have the money. So the feller made that sign 
and cleared out. ~~. 

‘And Molly, she obleeged Obed to have it put up 
there, for a kind of an object-lesson to him. She 
was madder’n a hornet over the whole business. 
But as to Obed, I dunno how he feels; he jest 
smiles when anybody twits him about it. But 
then Obed is so retirin’ that it aint likely he’d 
get round to sayin’ much, any way, no matter 
how he felt. 

“I don’t call Obed Norris stupid, no, sir! 
But sometimes I have*thought that*when a man 
is so retirin’ as he is, he might. jest about as well 
be a plumb eejot, for all the good he gets out o’ 
life!” EvizaBetu L. Goup. 
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More Scared Than Hurt. 


A New York surgeon is reported by the 
Chicago Chronicle as relating a striking instance 
of an imaginary injury which nearly trightened 
a man to death. 

“Several years ago I was leaving the state 
capitol when a page came running up to me and 
said, ‘Doctor, Senator —— is shot and is going 
to die. Come quick!’ 

“T hurried into one of the private rooms and 
there, lying on a lounge, was a big, strong man, 
who believed he was breathing his last. Ina 
weak manner he told me it was only a matter 
of a few moments until he should be dead. 
Hurriedly examining him for the supposed 
gunshot, I failed to discover even a scratch. 

“T began to think it was a joke on me, but the 
crowd of anxious men that stood near the senator 
and his own white face convinced me that some- 
thing was wrong. I called one of the party over 
to a corner and asked him to give me the details 
of the supposed shooting. 

‘“*He told me that one of the pages had dropped 
a revolver and the bullet had struck the senator. 
Once again I examined the senator. But no 
traces of a bullet could I find. At last the truth 
| came out. When the pistol exploded the senator 
jumped, and a pin in his clothing pricked him, 
| and he thought he had been s! 





knew as much as many, but he couldn’t seem to | 4 
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is the Best Soap in New England. 
A strong Borax soap and abso- 
lutely pure. Insist on having it. 


Manufactured by 
CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 


For Thirteen Cents 
we will send, post- 
paid, a full-sized 


package of 


Minute 
-Gelatine 


if your grocer ean- 
not supply you, but 
try him first — it’s 
handier. 

Sample and Recipe Book Sent FREE. 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
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F YOU WANT Delicious Brown 
Buckwheat Cakes, made in a 
minute, use “PURITAN” Buck- 

wheat Flour. It is The Best. 


AND YOU’LL ALWAYS 
TRY IT “? “Buy iF" 
Sold by Grocers in 3-lb. and &5-lb. Packages. 
RUSSELL & BIRKETT, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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Buckwheat Cakes 
BOSTON FOOD Fair, BOSTON, 





will be served at the 
OCTOBER 4TH TO 30TH. 
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COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


W | 666 Washington St., cor. Beach St., Boston. 
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Largest in the W World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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W. L, CROSBY, Manager. 
Established 1829. 


Good Dye Young 


That is,,they do not leave a garment until it is worn out before taking it to Lewando’s to be 
dyed or cleansed and refinished to look like new. This year dresses can be 
Dresses dyed or cleansed whole or ripped at reasonable prices. 
inal. Dyeing and cleansing pro 
‘eathers, Real Laces, Gloves, 
Curtains, Portieres, ‘Blankets, Rese’ and all fabrics. 


Fancy Dyers, | 
9 French Cleansers, 


Bundles by mail or express. Send stamp for book of Useful Information. 
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Presented by Jane Tackaberry. 


S Miss Jane Tackaberry walked home- 
A ward, through the long main street of 
East Bethesda, her heart danced in her 


| went on. 








laid it before the Lord, but I don’t appear to 
_ get over it. When I first found out that I'd 
got to go into the factory to work, instead of 
getting an education, it seemed as if I couldn’t 


stand it anyhow ; but I got to liking my work. 
‘Then I felt bad because I didn’t get married, 


her aunt. “There was your neuralgia, and 


| the splinter in your foot; and the evening he 


like the other girls; being so plain—and kind | 


of blunt-spoken, too, I suppose—I never had a 


beau, nor was offered to; and now that’s all 
passed, and I don’t care a mite. 


“I’ve had a sight of compensations,’ she 
“T’ve always been able to have a 
| good black silk and a handsome bonnet, and 
| to keep up with other folks in the looks of my 


house, and to bring you up like alady. But 
there’s been one thing that I’ve wanted; going 
up and down through the square to my work 


called here you had a stitch in your side —” 

“Tt does seem kind of queer; I was always 
one to value my gospel privileges,’’ said Miss 
Tackaberry, stiffly. 

“Oh, well, there’s time enough,” 
Maria, buoyantly. 

Before she slept that night, Miss Tackaberry 
wrote a letter to the great firm of clockmakers 
from which she had previously inquired the 
price. She mailed the letter in the morning, 


said Anna 


j}and all day, about her work, her face was 


wreathed in mysterious smiles. There was 


| one window of the factory that looked upon the 


tower of the old church, and twenty times that | 
day she peered out at it, and saw in imagi- 


fifty-year-old bosom. Miss Tackaberry herself there’s hardly been a day that I haven’t' nation the new clock there quite distinctly. 


was surprised at its joyousness. A plan which 
she had cherished for nearly thirty years, and 
which had become vague and dreamlike, was 
actually to be carried out! 

It was not strange that nothing had been 
able to alter the plan—to “stick to it like a 
Tackaberry” was a common phrase in 
Bethesda. But it was wonderful, or it seemed 
so to Jane, that in her toilsome, prosaic life a 
dream should come true. 

On the brow of the hill she turned and 
looked back at the little square in the centre of 
the village, which was the pride of every 
honest townsman’s heart. The electric lights 
showed two church-spires, sharply defined 
against the dark sky; rows of smart little 
shops, and the iron-fenced enclosure of grass 
and flowers in the middle. 

“Now these electric lights have come, folks 
can see what time it is in the night as well as 
in the daytime,” she murmured. “It seems as 
if things do come round right, at last, if folks 
will only wait.’’ 

“Why, Aunt Jane!” Her niece, Anna 
Maria, uttered an exclamation as she opened 
the door and held the light above her head in 
the dark little entryway. “You look, young, 
someway! I suppose it’s the frosty air. You 
had to work late, too, didn’t you?” 

Miss Jane answered no questions until she 
had taken her first sip of tea. She leaned 
back in her chair and looked about the cheerful 
room and across the dainty table at her niece 
Anna Maria,—which was like looking at her 
lost youth, so greatly did Anna Maria‘resemble 
her,—and felt that life was good. She had 
sent Anna Maria to the seminary, where she 
had longed in vain to go herself; and Anna 
Maria did not work in the shoe-factory; she 
was a teacher, and “played and sang’ —a 
great satisfaction to Miss Jane. 

“It wa’n’t the frosty air that made me look 
young, and I didn’t stay late to work,’ she | 
explained with characteristic exactness. “Since | 
I’ve been forewoman I haven’t, and I haven’t | 











thought of it; still more 
since the little garden plot 
| was laid out in the middle, 


let anybody else. It was all on account of and the other meeting folks 


that little mite of an attachment to the 


vamping-machine, that came into my head, as | 


I was telling you.” ‘The glow that looked 
like youth was high now upon Miss Jane’s 
faded cheek. ‘Mr. Watkins thought it was 
worth something. He gave me five hundred 
dollars outright for the idea, and he is going to 
get it patented. I suppose I could have done 
that myself, and maybe made more, but I 
didn't feel as if I could stand the wear and 
tear. And it appeared to me that it was all it 
was worth.”’ 

“It’s a lot of money,” said Anna Maria, 
with a little gasp. “And how bright of you, 
Aunt Jane, to think of it!” 


hope it isn't wicked to think so. I’ve got 
things fixed at last so as to be easy in my | 
mind, with the old place free and clear, and | 
enough laid by for a rainy day; but I had | 
most given up thinking that I should ever 
have one thing that I have always set my 
heart on. I don’t know that I have ever spoken 
of it to anybody —” 





built that church. I want 
to buy a handsome clock and 
have it put up in the tower 
of the old church,—my chureh,—and 
I want to have written on it somewhere, 
for folks to see after I’m dead and gone, 
‘Presented to the town by Jane Tackaberry.’” 
“A town clock! Certainly there ought to 
be one. I’m sure I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t buy one if you want to.” 
Anna Maria was, perhaps, the more cordial 


because she felt it a little difficult to sympathize [ 


with this special ambition. 
“T expect there's some vanity in it; but it’s 


|a real benefaction, isn’t it?” Miss Tacka- 
“It seemed kind of providential just now—I | 


berry’s tone was eager and wistful. “And 
_ Seeing it would cost just five hundred dollars, 
| putting up and all,—for I wrote long ago 


to the city to find out,—why, it seems almost | 


'as if you might call my getting this money a 
providential leading.” 

“Tf think it will be a delightful thing—espe- 
cially to have it in our church-tower, since we 
| are getting a little run down,” said Anna 


There was a quaver in Miss Tackaberry’s | Maria. | 
Miss Tackaberry leaned toward her eagerly. | 
“The new minister don’t make things any | 


voice, and she drank half of her cup of tea, | 
as if to fortify herself. Anna Maria’s sympa- | 
thetic blue eyes showed her wonder. 


wanted a watch,” she said, doubtfully. 

“?Tisn’t that now.” 
smiled a little wistfully. “After you began to 
grow up I thought I’d rather have that for 
you. I guess I’ve enjoyed your having one 


full more’n ever you did. Some folks do think | 


more of having things than othersdo. I always 
knew that I was one that did—and of appearing 
well amongst folks; maybe too much. I’ve 


| better, does he? I don’t expect he’ll stay 
“You used to tell me-how you had always | 


long, do you?” 
‘*‘Why, people seem to like Mr. States,’’ said 


Miss Tackaberry | | Anna Maria, toying absently with her tea- 
| Spoon. 


“They come from the other church to 
hear him.” 

The glow faded from Miss Tackaberry’s 
face, and she sighed. 


“It seems strange that you haven’t heard | 


him—or even met him yet 


.” Anna Maria went | 





“TWENTY TIMES THATr DAY.” 


The very next day, while her joyful secret 


| was still unshared except by Anna Maria, | 


East Bethesda had a sensation. Old Mrs. 
Rumy Baker met Jane Tackaberry in the | 
morning, on her way to work, and told her | 
the news. 

“It’s good to have a rich man remember 
East Bethesdy, aint it? Do you remember 
Hiram Lovejoy, that went away from here a | 
poor young man and has got to be so rich that 
he owns a railroad?” 

Did she remember Hiram Lovejoy? Jane | 
Tackaberry thought that old Mrs. Rumy 
Baker must be “going at the top,” or she | 
would not have asked her that question. 

Had she forgotten the old quarrel between 
the Tackaberrys and the Lovejoys, which had 
caused the division of the church? Did she | 
not know of that high board fence, erected in 
the cemetery, but for which Grandma Lovejoy 
and Grandma Tackaberry would have lain 
side by side? Was it not Grandma Lovejoy 
who had instigated the prosecution of Grandma 


| Tackaberry for knitting in prayer-meeting— 


poor Grandma Tackaberry, whose infirmity it 
was that she could not keep awake unless she | 


on. She looked suddenly across the table at! knitted? 











an eee 


There was no one of the name of Lovejoy 
now in Bethesda, but it was in the Tackaberry 
blood to hold a grudge. Miss Jane quivered 
with indignation when she was asked if she 
remembered Hiram Lovejoy. What Mrs. 
Rumy Baker went on to say in her shaking 
old voice seemed too much to believe—it was 
like an evil dream! 

“He’s going to give a present to the town, 
Hiram Lovejoy is—a handsome clock that 
will cost a thousand dollars, to put up in the 
belfry of the new church! He wanted it put 
up in the old church, but they say the steeple 
is too shaky to stand a clock. Look here, 
Jane Tackaberry, what are you in such a 
hurry for? I was just going to ask you —” 
Mrs. Baker lowered her voice impressively as 
she laid a detaining hand on Jane’s arm; 
“have you heard—it was only just 
whispered to me by Bathsheby 
Lanton—that the new minister is 
nephew to Hiram Lovejoy? It 
seems he don’t want to have it 
known, because he’d rather stand on 
his own merits and make his own 
way.” 

Jane Tackaberry’s thin lips com- 
pressed themselves rigidly. “If I 
did know, I haven’t spoken of it to 
anybody,”’ she said. 

Anna Maria had heard the news 
on her way to school that morning, 
and was so disturbed that she allowed 
Phebe Bumpus to place Kam- 
chatka in the torrid zone and Tommy 
| Nute to assert that the chief products 
of Poland were polar bears. She 
poured out her trouble upon John 
States, the new minister, who walked 
home from school with her that 
night. 

“It seems cruel! Aunt Jane had 
set her heart upon giving the clock, 
and I don’t know how she will bear 
the disappointment.”” The new min- 
ister had such a sympathetic way 
that you could hardly help confiding 
in him—so every one said. 

“If Mr. Hiram Lovejoy knew —” 
he suggested. 

“Tam afraid that wouldn’t make 
any difference,’ said Anna Maria, 
shaking her head sadly ; *‘for there’s 
a family quarrel between his family 
and ours. Why, it was that in the 
beginning that divided the church! 
| My aunt can’t bear to hear his 

name; she burned a paper that had 
his picture in it —she’s a good 
woman, too!’”” Anna Maria added 
the last statement firmly, almost 


E | defiantly, moved by something that 
& she saw in the young man’s face. 


“Don’t you think that sometimes 
a bitterness like that is cherished 
almost unconsciously, at least un- 
reasoningly, in a narrow life?’’ said 
, the young man with some hesitation. 
“Now | feei sure that Mr. Lovejoy, 
with his wider interests, has quite 
forgotten the family difficulty, and if 
you were to write to him about the 
clock, or if you wished me to do so, 
since I happen to be well acquainted 

with him — 
“Oh, if you will!” Anna Maria cried, eagerly. 
She held her peace that night, offering no 
comfort, although her aunt’s troubled face 

made her heart ache. 

As Miss Tackaberry crossed the square on 


'acrisp and sunshiny morning, nearly a week 


later, she raised her eyes, half-unconsciously, 
to the old steeple. She could see no vision of 
a clock there now, and she felt disheartened 
and old. A group of people on the sidewalk 
were looking up at the old church-steeple also. 

“Isn’t it beautiful, Jane? You’re just the 


| one I wanted to see, because I knew nobody 


had more feeling about the old church than 


| you.” It was kind and motherly Mrs. Deacon 


Trant who seized one of Jane’s toil-hardened 
hands in both her own. ‘‘You haven’t heard? 
Why, Hiram Lovejoy, that’s so rich, is going 


| to fix over the old church instead of giving a 


clock! Fix it over new and handsome. They 
say it’s a fine, strong foundation, and a good 
many of us would rather have the old church 
than any new one. They do say he’s given 
ten thousand dollars! 

“And that isn’t the best of it’’—Mrs. Deacon 
Trant lowered her voice—‘‘there is some talk, 
since the other minister has had a call to go 


a 
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out West, of a reunion of the churches! It came | she murmured; “and I’m sure there’s no bitter- | there was a good chance of his being safe from | around the barn, not drawing a free breath till 


from the other side—they like the new minister | ness where they are now.” n ' 
As she approached her own door Mrs. Deacon | to grass, and no one was likely to visit the loft fteard a team driven rapidly to the door, and 


so much. Isn’t he real moving and comforting, | 


further discovery, for the horses were turned out | 


Jane, for anybody that’s so simple and easy to| Trant met her, on her way to meeting. ‘Two | for hay. 


understand ?”” 

Jane’s tongue clave to the roof of her mouth 
for a moment; then her rigid conscience moved 
her to say, “I haven’t heard him. 
am glad about the church!” 


that somebody else was going to give a clock. 

would like to see a clock in the old steeple, 

wouldn’t you?” concluded Mrs. Deacon Trant. 
All day Jane Tackaberry walked on air, but 


she said to herself over and over, as if to | 


moderate her transports, “I’m going to find out 
how he knew !”’ 

Of course Anna Maria confessed, that very 
night. “It didn’t seem any harm to tell Mr. 
States that you had planned to give a clock,” 
she said. 
Lovejoy; and, Aunt Jane, Mr. Lovejoy didn’t 
seem to know anything about the quarrel; he 
said in his answer that he had very pleasant 
recollections of you as a girl; he remembered 
that you sang ‘Flow gently, sweet Afton’ 
beautifully at singing-school.’’ 

“TI could sing some—everybody said so,” 
answered Jane with a thrill in her voice. ‘He 
remembered that—and he’d forgotten the—the 
difficulty! It seems as if everybody had but 
me.” 

“Aunt Jane,” ventured Anna Maria, palpitat- 
ing, “he, Mr. States, is Mr. Hiram lvejoy’s 
nephew! He thought it better not to have 
people know it —”’ 

“He’d better not have let Bathsheba Lawton 
find it out, then,’”’ said Jane, crisply. 

- “You knew it!” cried Anna Maria. ‘“You’ve 
known it all the time, and that’s why —” 

“l’ye been a wicked woman, Anna Maria, 
and I don’t deserve the wonderful goodness of 
the [ord, not a mite of it!’ wailed Jane. “TI 
haint had the neuralgia since he came, nor a 
splinter in my foot! I did go out to the wood- 
shed chamber barefooted that night of the 
thunder-shower, to shut the window, and I 
might have got a splinter in my foot, but I 
never! And I hadn’t a stitch in my side, not 
the least grain! Don’t you try to offer me any 
consolation, Anna Maria! It’s borne in upon 
me, more and more, how wicked I’ve been! 

“And there’s Jimmy Loud,” she hurried on; 
‘it appears to me now that the wickedest of all 
is the way I’ve treated Jimmy Loud! No, I 
aint crazy, and you needn’t look at me like that, 
Anna Maria. Don’t you know that Jimmy 
Loud, that was adopted by Elias Peaseley, is 
the only one of the Lovejoy blood that’s left in 
Bethesda? I’ve scrimped and seanted that poor 
young one at the Sunday-school festivals and 
picnics! And when he came, a bright little 
fellow, to the factory, looking for a job, I 
wouldn’t let them give him one! It’s the Lord’s 
goodness that’s seemed to make me see things so 
clear, and if I can do anything to make up to 
Jimmy Loud—well, there is one little job I can 
give him that seems kind of appropriate.” 

Jane started up as a troop of whooping boys 
ran by the window. She threw up the sash 
and called eagerly, “Jimmy! Jimmy Loud!” 

The nature of Jimmy’s previous relations with 
Miss Tackaberry was shown by the speed with 
which he ran away, and the scornful and defiant 
character which his whoopings immediately 
assumed. 

“O Jimmy—a job!’ cried Miss Tackaberry ; 
and Jimmy, being lean of pocket, slowly relented 
and drew near. 

“T want you to go just across the. field with 
me, and I’ll get the hammer and things,” she 
said, with agitated incoherence. 

“Tt’s growing dark, Aunt Jane,’ remonstrated 
Anna Maria; “and you are going to meeting, 
aren’t you? ‘There’ll be such a rejoicing, and 
their minister being away, all the other people 
will be there.” 

“IT wouldn’t miss it for considerable, but 
there’s something I’ve got to do first, or I can’t 
be easy in my mind,” answered Jane. 

Jimmy walked across the field by her side, 
laden with tools, but managing to devour the 
apple she had given him, and casting furtive, 
half-suspicious glances at her between the 
bites. 

“You aint afraid to go into the cemetery, are 
you, if it is growing dark?” said Jane; and 
Jimmy inc‘gnantly protested that he never so 
much as whistled going by it. 

Miss Tackaberry’s “job” was to take down 


the high board fence that intervened between | 


the resting-places of the Tackaberrys and the 
Lovejoys; and Jimmy fell upon it with a will. 
Jane helped with her own hands. She made the 
remark, somewhat incomprehensible to Jimmy, 
that it did her good. If she hadn’t any particular 
use for the boards, they would come handy to 
patch up his hen-house, and he would call it 
square, Jimmy said. 

When he went homeward the boards were his 
and he had a bright silver coin in his pocket 
besides; and if doubts of Miss Tackaberry’s 
sanity lingered in his mind, he congratulated 
himself that her mental aberration took so 
pleasing a turn. 

Jane stood in the field and looked back to 
where the white shafts arose in the gathering 
darkness. ‘“‘I feel as if they’d rest full easier,” 


| 
But—but I and friendly little nudge. 
She added the the new minister, and everybody thinks it would 
latter clause in a voice that threatened to break. | be beautiful !”’ she said. 

“Tliram Lovejoy seemed to hint in his letter | 
I} 


“And I said he might write it to Mr. | 











figures, scarcely visible in the darkness, had just | 
passed out of the gate. 


I had barely time to smooth off the covering | 
before Tom Sherman sang out, ‘One hun-derd !” | 
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we got it between us and the house, when we 


voices in low, earnest conversation. Then some 
one ran rapidly up the stairs to the loft, and 
presently returned; whereupon the team was 


Mrs. Deacon ‘T'rant gave Jane’s arm a knowing | and the warning, “One, two, three, look out for driven away in greater, haste than it had come. 


“Anna Maria | 


Jane’s heart thumped wildly. 


me!’’ 
I stowed myself where he would be sure to | 
find me before he could stumble on the hiding- | 


I did not understand it at all, and only felt 
sure that we had started none too soon. It was 
bright starlight, so we skulked along fences, 


Her first | place of the negro. Tom spied the other boys, | which led us a roundabout way, till we came 


thought was for Anna Maria, but before she and I got a safe run to the “gool,” so that he | near our house, waiting among the pear-trees of 


reached the church she had said, rejoicingly, in 
her honest, simple soul, ““They can’t say but 


had no occasion to search the loft. Hence [ felt | 
easy concerning the man for the present, except 


the garden. 
The kitchen door was open, my father standing 


what it’s appropriate for the minister’s wife’s that I was at my wit’s end for means to relieve | in it, in silhouette against the candlelight, 


aunt to give the clock !” SopHig SWETT. 


Oe 


GAINING AND LOSING. 


Birth gives, and Death takes all away again. 


What easier way to hide the final loss 
Than having little all thy life, and when 
The end comes, to believe that little dross? 
Wilham C. Bamburgh. 
See ee Creo nee 
An Underground Railroad 
Passenger. 


REMEMBER that multitudes of birds were 
| singing, buttercups and daisies were in bloom, 

and the misty globes of dandelions had gone, 
to seed—for I picked some to blow away at one_ 
breath for luck. So it must have been on a June 
morning, in the year 185-, that 1 went over to 
play with the Sherman boys, and thereby met 
with a memorable adventure. 

Finding the boys at leisure, a game of “I- 
spy”—or as we had it, perhaps by inheritance 
from our English ancestors, “hi-spy’—was 
presently arranged. We were ‘“‘counted out” 
by our favorite formula, “ Wire, brier, 
limber lock, six geese in a flock,” and 
it fell to Tom’s lot to blind. 


his hunger, and grew so abstracted over the | 
problem that I attracted the attention of my | 
companions. 

“What makes you look so down in the mouth, | 
Tommy ?” Bill Sherman asked. } 
“Oh, nothin’,’” I answered, evasively; and 
then a happy thought struck me. ‘‘Only I’m so 
hungry, I b’lieve I’ve got to go home and get 
something to eat. I guess I didn’t eat as much 

breakfast as I’d ought to this morning.” 

The explanation might pass with those who 
had not witnessed my performance, but it was 
not needed by my playmates, for at the sug- | 
gestion of hunger, each became aware of his own | 
pangs—it being now near ten o'clock. 

“Hurrah for something t’eat!’’ cried Tom. | 
“Come.on.!}’. and he led the way to the kitchen | 
door, where an appeal for relief was promptly | 












“DON’ YOU TELL ME NUFFIN’.” 


Before his loud announcement of the first ten 
of the hundred,— which he was so rapidly 
counting that there was but a continuous mumble 
between the tens,—Jim, Billy and I scattered in 
search of hiding-places. I was at no loss to find 
one, for I knew every nook and corner of the 
premises ; and as neither of the others went that 
way, I tiptoed up the stairs that led to the hay- 
loft over the stable. This place afforded a good 
outlook to the “‘gool,’’ as well as a good hiding- 
place. 


As I waded through the hay to the darkest | en 


corner, the figure of a man started up before me, 
nearly taking the breath out of me, so sudden 
and unexpected was the apparition. He seemed 
no less startled than I, and when, in the dim 
light, I made him out to be a negro, I guessed 
that he was a fugitive slave before his dialect | 
made it apparent, as he whispered, anxiously, | 





“Say, chile, is dis yere Mars’ Abum Thorne’s + yist’day, dis yere was de place, nigh as I could 


place ?”’ | 

That was the name of my father, who was a! 
zealous abolitionist, and whose house was well | 
known by friends of the “cause,” and suspected 
by enemies, to be a station of the Underground | 
Railroad, concerning whose dusky passengers, 
often seen by us between their mysterious | 
coming and going, my sister and I early learned 
to keep our own counsel. 

It struck me at once that this fugitive could 
scarcely have made a greater mistake than in 
coming to the Sherman barn. Only a little 
while before I had heard neighbor Sherman 
declare to my father that it was as clearly his duty 
to give up a runaway slave as to deliver a stray 
horse to its owner. 

So I answered my interlocutor in a tone as 
cautious and more alarmed than his own, “No, 
no! It’s the next house. But thee can’t go 
there now! Sherman’s folks’ll see thee! Thee 
must lie down an’ Jet me cover thee up with hay, 
an’ don’t stir till I come for thee after dark. 
I’m Abraham Thorne’s boy,” I said, seeing that 
he hesitated a little. 

Thereupon he lay down, saying as he did so, | 
“T’se willin’ ’nough to rest, but I’se powerful 
hongry, chile.” 

I carefully covered him with hay, hoping | 


responded to by good, motherly Mrs. Sherman, 
with a double slice of bread and butter and a 
doughnut for each of us. 

I made a pretence of eating, not without an 
effort refraining from the reality, till Jim 
Sherman began to count and the rest of us to 
scatter to cover. Then I crept noiselessly up 
the stairs and gave all my lunch to the negro. 
It made me hungry to see him eat, and I felt 
that I was making a great sacrifice for the 
“cause” in which my father was so earnestly 


gaged. 
“I wish thee’d come to our house instead of 
here,” I whispered to the negro, as he sat up 
under the tent of hay, ravenously bolting the 
bread and butter. 

“Tell ye what, honey,” he answered, after a 
struggle to swallow a large mouthful, “from 
what de folks tol’ me where I was stayin’ 


make out in de dim o’ de mawnin’—dis yere 
was de place.” 

“Well, we can’t help it now. 
is to keep still till night.” 

Then Jim shouted warning, and I heard him 
coming cautiously up the stairs before my man 
was down and covered up again. But covered 
he was before Jim found me, and we rushed 
pell-mell for the ‘‘gool.”’ 

When the game was ended I went home, 
hungry enough, but quite unable to enjoy my 
dinner, for fear of the discovery of the runaway. 
I told my father of him at the first opportunity, 
and he was as anxious as I, as his countenance 
showed. 

“T wouldn’t have neighbor Sherman find him 
for anything, but thee did the best that could be 
done, my son, and there’s nothing for it but to 
wait till dark.” 

The commendation comforted me, and I 
proved myself a valuable trencherman at supper. 

After nightfall I stole across the fields to 
neighbor Sherman’s, and all being quiet about 
the premises, I at once made my way to the loft, 
where I found my man just on the point of 
setting forth alone, so impatient was he of a 
longer stay in the dangerous precincts. 

We had crept cautiously down-stairs and 


All thee can do 





| hunters. 


speaking in an earnest tone to two men who 
stood a little outside the threshold. Other figures 
stood at intervals around the house, very 
steadfast and alert, except one who seemed to be 
looking in our direction. 

“T tell you there’s no one but my own family 
in my house,” I heard my father say. 

One of the men replied, ‘“That’s all very well, 
Mr. Thorne, but I can’t take your word for it, 
when there’s a nigger in the case. We shall 
have to search the house.” 

Then, with a terror that seemed to melt my 
leg-bones and take my heart out of my body, 
I realized that our house was beleaguered by slave- 
The two men at the door pushed in 
past my father, while the others stood more 
alert. The man who was looking our way 
moved toward us as directly as if he saw us, 
though the negro and I, by a common impulse, 
crawled quickly behind the trunks of two pear- 
trees a few feet apart. 

On he came unerringly; until he was right 
between us, and I made out distinctly the tall, 
muscular form and red-bearded face of our 
neighbor Sherman. I expected to see him 
pounce upon the crouching figure of my com- 
panion like a tiger on his prey, and wondered if 
a sudden attack in the rear by a twelve-year-old 
boy could be of any avail. 

He turned neither to the right nor to the left 
as he passed between us, nor paused as he 
whispered with sharp distinctness, “‘Go back to 
my barn and Jay low till I tell ye!” 

A few paces beyond us he turned about and 
passed between us again, repeating the whispered 
injunction, and going back to the house, took 
post there, loudly enjoining vigilance upon the 
others. 

The negro crawled away in range of his tree, 
on his hands and knees, as stealthily as a cat, 
and I followed as nearly as I could in like 
manner, till we gained the cover of a fence, 
looking back from which we saw the light 
shining from successive windows as the searching 
party moved from room to room, while the figures 
of the besiegers were dissolved and blotted out in 
the gloom. 

We made our way back to the Sherman place 
with cautious haste, now startled by a ground- 
nesting bird bursting up from the grass before 
us, now making wide detours to avoid some dim 
object, which proved to be a harmless cow or 
stump, .till at last we reached the loft and lay 
down upon the hay, with a welcome sense of 
security in the place which I had lately deemed so 
dangerous. 

Then as we rested and by degrees recovered 
natural breathing, my companion explained in 
whispers the mystery of neighbor Sherman's 
behavior. 

***Long in the arternoon I was layin’ kivered 
in de fodder a-wishin’ mighty hard for night an’ 
sufferin’ for to eat, an’ I heard somebody come 
a-trompling up de stairs, an’ he begin pokin’ de 
fodder, an’ me des nat’aly shakin’ wid fear, 
ontwel fust I knowed he hove de fodder clean 
off'n me. A mons’ous big, f’erce-lookin’ man 
he was, wid a red baird—same man he was that 
came to we-uns ober yander, an’ he holler at 
me, ‘What you doin’ here? You’s a runaway 
nigger, dat’s what you is!’ 

“When I try for to speak, he say, ‘Don’ you 
tell me nuffin’. 1 don’ wan’ to hear a word out 
*n yo’ head. You had anything to eat since you 
ben yere?’ an’ I tol’ him how you done fotch me 
a little speck, in de mawnin’, an’ he went an’ 
fotch me a heap o’ wittles, an’ he tol’ me to lay 
still under de fodder ontwel de dark come on, an’ 
den go to de nex’ house an’ not come back yere no 
mo’, ’cause he aint gwine for to have no runaway 
niggers roun’ his place. Den he kiver me in de 
fodder, an’ dat de las’ I seen him ontwil he come 
on we-uns ober yander. Oh, he’s a mighty 
curious man, dat he is.’’ 

I quite agreed in his opinion of neighbor 
Sherman, since he was acting in so unexpected 
a manner. 

We lay quietly for an hour before we heard a 
cautious step ascending the stairs, and then 
neighbor Sherman’s guarded voice, “If there's 
anybody here, they can go over to Thorne’s now. 
The coast is clear.” 

With that he went down-stairs, and we 
presently followed, and went over to our house, 
where all was quiet after the futile search. 

On the following night my father carried the 
fugitive to the next station northward, and we 
saw no more of him, but heard that he reached 
Canada without further adventure. 

A few days later I happened to hear my father 
thanking neighbor Sherman very warmly for 
what he had done, and the response of the latter 
was: 

“Sho! Abr’am, don’t you never say a word 
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about it. I wouldn’t for all the world have it | than half-seriously. 
get out ’at I harbored a runaway nigger. 
they wouldn’t never call on me agin to help ketch | here I am, a Senior without honor among my 
‘em.” RowLanp E. Ropinson. | Own people.” Dennison was not popular; he 
had never been elected into any of the Harvard 
societies. “I’ve had a disappointing career,” he 
| wenton. “I’ve been substitute on the ’ Varsity 
|ever since my Freshman year, but I’ve never 
| quite been able to make it. And you know that 
| if I once had played in the big game, my whole 
| life at Harvard might have been different. Now 
|if I was allowed to play in this game, I might 
get a chance to distinguish myself, and then I 
might have a little social suecess in my declining 


Frank Carter’s Football Game. a J might be taken on the Pudding, you 


‘““IT is too bad,” said Mr. Robert Carter.| ‘“‘No wonder he’s not popular,” thought Frank 
| “Such hard luck—to be hurt in the very | tohimself. He had never known Dennison quite 
last rush of the very last day!’ | so well as he knew him now from that speech. 
“You look at it from such a queer point of | Although the football-players had seen much of 
view, Robert,” said his wife. ‘What worries | one another at the training-table and in the field, 
me is that they will force him, in his condition, to | the collective manner of their intercourse had 
play to-morrow. It would be too dreadful. I | restrained any intimate revelation of individu- 
know he would be maimed for life.’’ ality. Frank now for the first time saw the true 
“My dear,” said her husband, “they won’t meanness of Dennison’s nature. Dennison was 
force him to play, you may be sure of that. anxious to be intrusted with one of the most 
But I should be very sorry if Frank, from fear | responsible positions that an undergraduate can 
of a temporary lameness or even of a few broken | hold, not because he cared anything about defend- 
bones, should refuse to play.” | ing or exalting the name of his university, but 
“Robert,” said Mrs. Carter, “the careless way | because he saw an opportunity of furthering his 
in which you talk of your son’s welfare makes | own purposes. Had he fully appreciated Frank, 
me positively indignant! Do you think it’s | he would never have disclosed himself so clearly. 
worth while that his whole body and health, | He thought that Frank, being only a Freshman, 
perhaps, should be sacrificed for one stupid 
game? I’m sure I hope that Frank won’t 
play, and I shall not be easy till I see some- 
body else in his place at Springtield.” 

“You overrate the danger,” said Mr. 
Carter. “I don’t think it is anything 
compared with the lessons in manliness 
and bravery and strength Frank will learn 
if he faces it. I want to see Frank be a 
man, and I’ll never be so proud of him as 
when he goes into that game as I hope he 
will—forgetting all about himself, thinking 
only of his duty to his college, determined 
only to beat those Yale men, even if he. 
has to lose a leg to do it.” 

Mrs. Carter shook her head. “1 think 
it’s very foolish,” she said. “It seems to 
me that other and less dangerous things 
than football can make a man manly.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Carter, 

“you are not a man, so [ can’t make my 
feelings clear to you. But if | find that 
Frank does go into the game against the 
doctor’s advice, I shall be proud of him, 
and | shall not think him a young fool, 
and I shall not worry about him in the least. 
And so long as there is a chance of Frank’s 
playing, I wouldn’t miss that game to- 
morrow for anything, and I don’t believe 
you would either, Mary.”’ 

He took her face in his hands and held 
it up, and kissed it. 

It would undoubtedly be a severe loss 
to Harvard if Frank Carter should be 
unable to play. He was only a Freshman, 
but ever since the first day of practice, 
when he dodged past half of the first eleven and 
scored a touch-down, and when he made, as the 
coach said, two of the prettiest tackles ever seen 
on the field, he had been as sure of a place on 
the team as Captain Dawson himself. And in 
time he became almost as much the mainstay of 
the eleven as Captain Dawson. 

He had been put in to play right tackle, but 
he was used for every purpose. He was one of 
the best ground-gainers and one of the best 
interferers; and his own hard work somehow 
infused life and energy into the work of others. 
It is good for a team composed almost entirely of 
veterans, as this Harvard team was, to have a 
Freshman come out and show them how to 
play. 

Not only was Frank Carter in himself such a 
valuable man, but he was even better by contrast 
with the man who must take his place in case 
anything happened to him. Dennison, his sub- 
stitute, was the poorest of the substitutes that 
the team carried. He had had much experience, 
but he did not seem to have profited by it. 
Some people suspected that his heart was not 
thoroughly in his work, and everybody knew 
that he had nothing like Carter’s natural football 
knack. 

So when the paper came out the morning before 
the Harvard-Yale game with the startling head- 
lines, ‘“ Harvard’: Hopes Shattered: Carter 
Wrenches his Knee,” it was not so very wrong. 
And it was natural that Mr. and Mrs. Carter, on 
reading these head-lines and the article following, 
should have been much excited; though for 
different reasons, for Mr. Carter was both a| 
Harvard man and a believer in football, while 
Mrs. Carter was the boy’s mother, and thought 
more of his safety than she did of his fame asa 
player or the athletic credit of his university. 

On the morning of the day of the game, Frank 
Carter and Dennison sat together in the parlor of 
the Springfield quarters of the Harvard team. 
Frank and Dennison had got up earlier than the 
other members of the eleven, and were awaiting 
them before going to breakfast. 

“Well,” said Dennison, “do you think you’ll 
play, Carter?” 

“T don’t know,” said Frank ; “I’m going to do 
all I can to keep you from playing.” 

“That seems unkind,” replied Dennison, more , 
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BEYOND THE BLIGHT. 


in heaven, if never here, the hopes we cherish, 
The flowers of human lives we count as lost, 
Will live again! Such beauty cannot perish, 
And heaven has no frost. : 
Eben E. Rexford. 
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“HE DIVED FORWARD W 


proposition to make which needed a preface. 


insinuating way, “when the coaches ask you 
how your leg is, will you make them think it’s 
better than it really is?” 

Frank flushed. “Of course not,” he said, 
curtly. 

Dennison paused a moment. Then he went 
on, keeping his shifty eyes playing across 
Frank’s face: 

“Well, look here, Carter. I want to talk plain 
sense with you. Would I, as I am now, be more 
valuable to the team this afternoon than you as 
you are now ?” 

“T don’t see why you ask me such a question,” 
said Frank, somewhat angrily. ‘“‘It’s the coaches’ 
affair, not mine.’’ 

“No,” said Dennison, persuasively. “It really 
is yours. For if you think it would be for the best 
interests of Harvard for me to fill your place, 
and you told the coaches so, they’d probably take 
your word for it. Now I’m not asking you to 
say anything you don’t believe to be perfectly 
square and true. If you do think I’d be better 
| than you at tackle, isn’t it your duty by the 
college to tell the coaches so?” é 

“No,” Frank said, bluntly. “I'll tell the 
coaches just how [ feel, and I’ll show them 
exactly how lame I am, and then I’!] let them 
decide. I’m not going to oppose my judgment 
to theirs, and anyhow I’m not sure that my 
mind’s made up just the way you seem to think 
it ought to be.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of three more of the men. Dennison 
sat quite neglected, while these three and those 
who came in afterward went up to Frank and 
eagerly asked him how he felt, whether he could 
play, and so on. ; 

After breakfast, the three coaches and the 
doctor took Frank up-stairs and examined him. 
Then they sent him down again to read with the 
rest of the men, while they remained and dis- 
cussed his case. 

The doctor and two of the coaches were 
opposed to his playing. They thought that his 
knee was altogether too stiff and sore. The 
third eoach, Burney, held a different opinion. 
“Somehow I haven’t any faith in that man 











“Here you are, a Freshinan, . 
Why, | with three years more of glory before you, and | 
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Dennison,” said Burney. ‘“‘He’s unreliable. 
I’ve always doubted whether he has real sand. 
He’s not a heady man; and lame or not, Carter 
can be relied on to use his head. And then 
Dennison’s liable to lose his temper as well as 
his head. Carter seems to want to play, and I’m 
strongly in favor of letting him.” 

But the others overruled these ideas, only 
acceding so far as to say that if Dennison 
proved weak Carter should be given a chance. 

“All right,” said Burney. 
but I think we’ll use Carter before the day’s 

out.” ales 

The referee spun a coin into the air. When it 
fell, the two captains bent over and scrutinized 
| it. The blue flags that rose like flowers from 
the sloping bed of human beings on one side of 
| the field and the crimson flags that rose like 

flowers on the other side stopped waving, and 
the human beings became suddenly silent. 

“Our ball!” cried Captain Dawson, running 
up to his men. Then he clapped his hands and 
shouted, “Out to the middle of the field, every- 
body !”” 

“Harvard’s ball!’ chorused the Harvard sup- 
porters, joyfully. “Rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, 
rah, rah, rah, Har-vard!’’ 

In reply came Yale’s snappy cheer, ‘‘Rah, rah, 
rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, Yale!” 

And then the game began. There is no need 
here to chronicle the first half. Dennison proved 
to be the weak point in the Harvard line, but the 





ITH WILD DESPERATION.” 


not gain much through him. Finally, Davis, 


| scored a touch-down, from which he afterward 

kicked the goal. Thus at the end of the first 
| half the score stood six to nothing in Harvard’s 
| favor. 


After fifteen minutes of buzzing intermission, | 


| the teams reappeared. It was Yale’s ball this 
| time, and Yale started off with a rush. “One, 
| ninety-two, one hundred and thirteen,’ shouted 
| the Yale quarter-back, and almost the whole 
| eleven flung itself against Dennison and opened 
up a gap for the runner. “Eight, twenty-four, 
ninety-nine,’ shouted the quarter-back quickly, 
}and again the Yale line plunged at that weak 
| Spot, and again they gained three or four yards. 
By a succession of these plays, Yale drove the 
| ball steadily down the field. 
“T wish Frank were in there now,” said Mr. 
| Carter to his wife, both of whom were watching 
the man who had taken their son’s place. ‘““That 
fellow’s quite losing his head. It’s lucky the 
| umpire didn’t see that,’ he muttered, as he saw 
| Dennison strike the man opposite him squarely 
| on the cheek. 


| This was an unfortunate act on Dennison’s | 
| part, looked at merely from the point of view of | 


| policy. For on the next rush, the Yale tackle, 
whose blood was now circulating pretty freely, 
smashed into Dennison and threw him with the 
utmost violence on the ground; and Yale made 
five yards, and was now within fifteen yards of 
Harvard’s goal. Just as the Yale quarter-back 
was again shouting out the signal, the Yale 
tackle gave Dennison an insulting little shove. 


Dennison, furious, struck his opponent heavily, 
At | 


first with his right fist, then with his left. 
the same time a whirlwind of Yale men bore 
down on him, tossed him to the ground, and 
dashed past. There came a mighty shout from 
the Yale seats. Yale had scored. 
Dennison, confused and ashamed, rose to his 
feet. The umpire ran up. 
“You are disqualified,’ said 
“Disqualified for slugging. Leave the field.” 

As Dennison, utterly humiliated, knowing that 
he had forever disgraced himself, walked to the 
Harvard side, a cheer of approval and triumph 
,came from the Yale seats. This was hushed 
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he, sternly. 
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when the Yale full-back tried to kick the goal. 








The try failed by ten feet. Harvard still led, six 
| to four. 

| Then Captain Dawson came running over to 
|the row of substitutes, and held a moment’s 
consultation with the coaches. 

“Carter !’’ he called in a sharp voice. “Carter !’ 
| “Frank’s going to play!” said Mr. Carter to 
| his wife, in great excitement. 

“Oh no!” she exclaimed in distress, as she 
saw Frank start up and limp out on the field. 
| “He mustn’t, he mustn’t !”” 
| She was trembling and pale. 

“Sit still,’ said Mr. Carter, quietly. 
hear them cheering him! Isn’t it splendid? I 
tell you, Mary, this is really fine, fine! Frank, 
my boy, you’re all right ; just about ten times as 
| cool as | am—God bless you!’’ 
| He put his arm round his wife’s waist, and 
unconsciously tightened his grip as the two 
elevens met in the first rush. Both he and his 
wife strained their eyes as the players scrambled 
to their feet. Frank rose all right and limped to 
| his place, and Mr. and Mrs. Carter breathed 
easier. 

Down in the field Frank was working with a 
sort of mechanical coolness—not thinking of his 
| leg at all. He went through every play with a 
| naturalness and quickness that surprised himself. 
| He watched the man opposite him closely ; not 
| once did he even raise his eyes to look at big 
Thomson, the guard, who was breathing so 
heavily beside him. He enjoyed hearing ‘Thomson 

breathe. There was something encourag- 
ing about it. 

“Five, thirty-five, five,’’ sang the Harvard 
quarter-back. 

Frank dropped back of the line. The 
ball was passed to him; he caught it and 
dashed off at his old-time speed; his 
lameness was scarcely perceptible. Plung- 
ing through the hole in the centre which 
Thomson opened up, he tore on, head 
down, not knowing where he was going, 
except that it was toward the Yale goal. 
Suddenly he felt arms about his hips, and 
he was thrown heavily forward. 

He lay on the ground for some time. 
After the doctor had bathed his leg and 
bandaged it again, he was able to get up 
and goon playing. But he began to feel 
his hurt in every play, and almost every 
play left him lying prostrate a little longer 
than the rest. Up in the grand stand, 
Mrs. Carter was rapidly growing sick at 
the sight. Everybody else was cheering 
and yelling tremendously. It was the 
finest exhibition of pluck they had ever 
seen. 

‘The minutes wore away. It looked as 
if the score would stand, Harvard, six; 
Yale, four—unless Carter were absolutely 
laid out. For in spite of his repeated 
hurts, Yale could gain no more through 
him now than in the beginning. He made 
up for greater weakness by greater desper- 
ation. 

At last there were but three minutes 
more to play. Yale had the ball, but far 


“Just 


would not understand things, and he had a | quarter-back bolstered him up, so that Yale did | down in her own territory. Twice her backs 


| flung themselves in a nobly heedless way into 


‘Look here, Carter,”’ pursued Dennison, in his | the Harvard full-back, made a brilliant run and | the Harvard line, but the Harvard line held. 


| Then the light-haired half-back whom Yale 
| had not used for some time was given the ball, 
| and started round the right end. Henderson, 
| the Harvard end, ran out to intercept him, but 
was bowled over by the interferers. On and on 
swept the little half-back; alone now, for his 
interferers had gradually been shaken off. Only 
Davis remained between him and a touch-down. 
Davis rushed forward; the half-back hesitated 
a moment, then swerved suddenly to the left, 
close to the boundary line, and was past. 

But the little runner was not yet safe; one 
man from the Harvard team was pressing after 
him, bearing down upon him. It was Frank, 
running fleetly and surely. He had gained a 
priceless advantage in that moment when the 
half-back had been headed off and had slackened 
his pace; steadily he was overhauling him. 

But now the Yale man had only ten yards to 
go. Then Frank bent his head, and dutching 
his breath, clenching his teeth, tightening all his 
| muscles, dived forward with wild desperation, 
| reaching with his hands. When they seized the 
| padded moleskin, he felt for the fraction of a 
second a delirious pleasure; they slipped, and 
while he was stil] in air he tightened them again 
franticaily—and then the Yale man and the 
Harvard man lay together on the ground. 

This time Frank did not rise. Nor was he 
the only one who had fainted; in one of the 
central sections on the Harvard side, where all 
were standing, shouting in hoarse triumph, a 
woman was unconscious in her husband’s arms. 


“You’re sure he’s not badly hurt?” asked 
Mrs. Carter, an hour later. 

“My dear, I’ve just been in the next car with 
him, and he doesn’t seem to be. All the eleven 
are with him, and they’!i turn him into a spoiled 


baby.”’ 


“TI wish I could see him,” sighed Mrs. Carter. 
“You can after we get to Boston. There’s to 
be a great celebration in Cambridge, and Frank 
and the rest are to make speeches. We'll drive 
out and take everything in, and you can see your 
hero.” 
| So they drove out to Cambridge, and under 
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the elms of the brightly lighted college yard they 
stood with several thousand other people, and 
heard the players make speeches from the steps 
of old University. And when Frank got up, 
-leaning on his crutches, so loud and so long 
were the cheers that they could not hear a word 
he said; but that made no difference. 

Finally it was all over, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter went away. 

“Now,” said Mr. Carter, “now aren’t you glad 
Frank played ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carter, happily and wearily, 
“but I’m also glad it’s only once a year.” 

ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. 


* 
* 





LOYALTY. 
Lozalty is still the same. 
Whether it win or lose the game; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon. 
Samuel Butler. 


Se 


A Bird of Ill Omen. 


HE belief in omens of good or evil fortune 
i lingers long. 

manifestations are often exasperating and 
occasionally amusing. Sometimes they are both— 
as in the case of Aunt Melinda Bessey. 

Aunt Melinda came to spend a fortnight with 
her relatives at Spring Farm, and for the first 
week both she and they enjoyed her stay. Then 
suddenly there was a change. 

Aunt Melinda came down to breakfast one 
morning gloomy and heavy-eyed, and admitted 
that she had slept badly. 

Questioned,- she owned also that she was 
worried, and that her spirits were low. Asked 
why, she sighed deeply and shook her head. 
Pressed.a little, she said there was trouble in the 
air—she felt it in her bones. Pressed a little 
further, she said she would try to seem cheerful ; 
she was sorry to be a wet blanket; maybe it 
wouldn’t be anything worse than scarlet fever— 
which was all about town already, as they wel! 
knew—and maybe when the children had it they 
would get over it; and maybe it wouldn’t leave 
any of them weakly, or deaf, or with bad eyes; 
sometimes it didn’t, though for her part she 
was more afraid of scarlet fever than smallpox, 
any day. 

She added, sighing again, that they needn’t 
think about it till it came, anyway; and she 
wouldn’t say any more, and would they please 
change the subject. . But they declined to change 
the subject, and at length drove her to confess 
the source of her melancholy prognostications. 





She had heard a secreech-owl two nights run- 


ning. Once boded trouble, twice meant disaster, 
and if he sereeched again that night, nothing 
could convince her, personally, that there would 
not be death at the farm within a month. 

Of course she was laughed at, but she held to 
her belief, and when, a morning later, she came 
down and announced that she had heard the owl 
for the third time, her depression had deepened 
to an extent that soon communicated itself to 
the others. 

It was a most unhappy day. Aunt Melinda 
said little, but her sighs blew as steadily as a 
trade-wind, and she developed a disturbing habit. 
of gazing at each member of the family in turn 
with a fixed and mournful tenderness which was 
so evidently of the nature of a silent farewell 
that it sent cold shivers down their spines. 

Usually a very undemonstrative person, she 
kissed everybody good-night when it came 
bedtime and stalked somberly away with her 
candle, swishing tragically down the long hall- 
way like a New England Lady Macbeth. They 
looked into each other’s eyes when she was gone, 
and felt uneasily that she did not expect them 
all to survive the night. 

However, there they all were at the breakfast- 
table next morning, and there was a reassuring 
twinkle in Mr. Bessey’s eye. 
said, cheerfully, “I heard your owl last night; I 
was kind 0’ wakeful and I heard him plain.” 

“You, too?” sighed Aunt Melinda. 

“Me, too. And you're right, Melindy, you’re 
right. There is going to be a death in the 
family—not to say a murder; and I’ll do the 
killin’ myself before noontime this day.’’ 

He then announced that the fateful owl was 
only Old. Rubberneck crowing. The children 
burst into a shout of laughter, but for Aunt 
Melinda’s benefit he went on to explain that Old 
Rubberneck was an aged rooster which an irate 
neighbor had once caught pecking up newly- 
planted flower-seeds in his garden, and which 
had nearly paid the penalty by having its neck 
wrung on the spot. 

Rescued in time by the pleadings of one of the 
little Besseys, Old Rubberneck had survived his 
semi-strangulation, but had never recovered from 


its effects, always thereafter carrying his head | 


twisted very much around over one shoulder, 


while his vocal chords had so suffered that his | 


erow was not like that of other roosters, but a 
prolonged, quavering cry, easily to be mistaken 
for the hoot of a sereech-owl. 

“Great King Agrippy!” cried Aunt Melinda, 
with relief. “Do you mean to tell me that awful 
crittur was nothin’ but a wry-neck rooster? 
Well, well, well! I’m beat this time—beat fair 
and square, and glad enough of it, too!” 

Her spirits returned from that moment; and 


In itself it is silly, and its | 


THE YOUTH’S 


she partook plentifully at dinner of the excellent 
chicken-broth into which Old Rubberneck had 
been converted. 


* 
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The Breath of Allah. 


In Six Chapters. — Chapter III. 


‘* 7 T was extremely awkward every way,” said 
| Dillingham Browne, continuing his story. 
“For of course the Nawas Yagup had no 
idea that we had dropped the line into his 
treasury! He had really been asleep, and knew 
nothing of our morning’s work. When he heard 
the clatter and saw one of his great gold tureens 
dangling up to the ceiling, wild ideas naturally 
came into his head. 

““As for Brooks and me, our first intimation 
of anything amiss came when those black cham- 
ber-guards darted up-stairs and made at us with 
their crooked knives. I caught up a steel drill, 
and Brooks seized Motlog’s mallet. The Soma- 
lese feinted to close with us, but we had the wall 
at our backs and stood them off; probably they 
suspected that their master would not wish us to 
be killed. 

“Just at that moment, as it chanced, the door 
to the new hydraulic elevator opened behind our 
| opponents, and the corpulent old sultaness, Hirfa, 
the Nawas Yagup’s mother, stepped out into the 
room where we were. 

“*Va rubbi !’ — Dear me! —she exclaimed, 








“Melindy,”’ he | 


shrilly, and waddled forward; a tremendously 


COMPANION. 


sultaness stood by, her sharp eyes examining all 
our faces. Presently I saw her make a sign to 
the Nawas and nod toward Motlog, the Arab 
mason, who had been standing quietly by in the 
corner of the hall. The Nawas glanced at him 
merely, but said nothing. 

“We went to our midday breakfast a little 
later, for it was the custom there merely to take 
coffee on rising. Later in the day, when we 
resumed work, another mason, named Mohanna, 
appeared in Motlog’s place. I thought this 
somewhat extraordinary, since Motlog was an 
excellent workman; but Brooks advised me to 
ask no questions. : 

“Subsequently I did ask another Arab mason, 
named Abu Sinun, if he knew where Motlog 
had gone. 

“*Omrel Allah!’ said he. ‘Motlog is making 
a pilgrimage to Kabr Saleh.’ This is the tomb 
of the prophet Saleh, a famous Mohammedan 
shrine; but we never saw Motlog again, and 
perhaps he had been sent on a far longer pilgrim- 
age than to Kabr Saleh! Nor did we ever see 
the black slave, Rozhu, again—the one whom we 
had sent to hold up the torch at the hole in the 
third floor. 
| ‘As for ourselves, we went on putting in the 
| light wires quite as if nothing had occurred. 
| About a week later, when we wanted some plate 
brass in the workshop, Brooks said, casually, to 
| the Nawas, ‘Any brass will do, like that of those 
| old vases in the closet that we bored into on the 
| fourth floor the other day,’ for Brooks wished 








“THE NAWAS PLACED HIMSELF BETWEEN THEM AND ME.” 


obese person, with a nose as hooked as a toucan’s 
beak, but eyes black and keen as an old raven’s. 

“*Bess! bess!’ — Quit! quit! —she cried, 
impatiently, to the blacks. ‘Wellah! What’s 
to do of the young Nazranen ?’ 

“Brooks began to answer her questions in his 
best Arabic, but before he could state the facts, 
the Nawas Yagup came bounding up the stairs 
in his yellow bed-gown and slippers, with face 
ablaze and his pistol-belt in his hand. He now 
stopped short and regarded us all in astonish- 
ment. 

“ *Lu Allah, hadik !’—God lead thee, son !— 
exclaimed the old Arab lady, turning as he 
approached. ‘What early yhazzus is this?’ 
| “We also gave him the customary Arabic 
| greeting, ‘Salaam aleik /’ But still he looked 
at our faces, as an Arab will, in surprise or 
doubt ; and it was not till Brooks pointed to the 
hole in the ceiling over our heads, as well as to 
that in the floor, and also to the coil of insulated 


pistol-belt out of sight. 

_“*His laugh ended somewhat uneasily, for he 
was evidently disturbed that his storehouse had 
been discovered by strangers, since it is quite 
possible that not even members of his own 


of its existence. 

“From what we learned later of the Nawas 
Yagup’s record in India, we surmise that his 
store of gold was from the hoards of the foolish 
old Indian maharaja— blackmail wrung from 
that native potentate by threatening to expose 
| his intrigues with Russia to the British over- 
lords of India. Most likely the treasure had 
been brought to the Hadramut in parcels at 
different times, packed with other merchandise, 
so as to be brought up safely from Mokalla on 
camels. 
| “No doubt the Nawas was uneasy, but he 
| affected to make light of the alarm. ‘Pardonnez 
moi!’ he exclaimed, in French—he was rather 
proud of his small stock of French. ‘I did not 
comprehend. I had fear for the moment. I now 
understand it wholly. Do not mind it at all.’ 

“But he glanced sharply at the size of the 
holes which we had made in the floor and the 
ceiling, and seemed relieved when Brooks 
explained that the wires could be led down else- 
where. 

“All the while we were speaking the old 








wire, that he burst forth laughing and put his | 


family had previously known much, if anything, | 


| the Nawas to think that we believed the ware to 
be brass. 

| The Nawas regarded him for a moment, but 
| made no reply to the suggestion. I thought then 
| that he felt annoyed, but he controlled his coun- 
| tenance well. His relations with us continued 
| wholly genial, however, and always quite like 
| those between gentlemen. He was probably 
| aware that we did not covet his riches. 

| *Americans are like Englishmen,’ he re- 


marked one day. ‘Englishmen need no espionage. | 


'They do not care whether you spy on them 
/or not; they know that no watching can find 
them doing anything mean.’ He had met many 
| English officers in India, and had observed their 
honorable traits of character. 

“The Nawas seemed impressed by the fact, 


| too, that we never sought to magnify our services, | 


| or to raise our charges above the sum first agreed 
;upon. Once, in paying us, either from intention 
| or accident, he pushed one hundred and ten gold 


from a rouleau which he had opened; and he 
seemed to feel surprise when Brooks, with a 
ruler, pushed back the ten in excess, with the 
remark, ‘Pardon, prince, you are in error.’ 

“*Wellah, but if it were a gratuity ?’ he said, 
smiling. 


have earned no gratuity, and desire only our 
rightful wages.’ It always appears difficult for 
Orientals to understand the common honesty of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

“When the dynamo, the light bulbs and the 
other material had arrived from Alexandria by 
way of Aden and Mokalla, we installed the 
electric light, which worked as well as could be 
expected of a plant actuated by a water-motor. 

“Brooks and I now wished to go to Singapore 
and Batavia, where he expected to undertake 
larger business than these small jobs, which 
were trifles and toys rather than publie works; 
but we could not honorably leave our Arab 
patron with his improvements on his hands, and 
nobody competent to operate and repair the 
fixtures. We therefore advised him to hire, 
from Aden or Bombay, a person who had prac- 
tical knowledge of modern mechanics. 

“*But one of you should stay to make sure 
the new man understands,’ said the Nawas. 

“*That is true,’ said Brooks. ‘Dill, will you 
stay?’ So I reluctantly agreed to remain for 








mohurs, instead of a hundred, across the table | 


“‘Ah, no,’ said Brooks. “Thanks. But we. 
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three months longer in the Hadramut, till a good 
mechanic could be procured and made practically 
acquainted with the working of the whole 
apparatus. 

“Brooks then took leave of the Nawas, bade 
me good-by till I should join him in Singapore, 
and went down to Mokalla to goto Aden. Had 
I known—had either of us known—what that 
good-by really meant, or what fate had in store 
for me during the next four months, it would 
hardly have been said so hopefully. My most 
memorable experiences in the Hadramut had 
not yet begun! 

“The first few weeks after Brooks’s departure 
passed very quietly. I had only to look after 
the new apparatus, and as it worked well, I had 
abundant time on my hands. As I had a fairly 
equipped workshop, containing tools, a lathe for 
turning, boring and sawing, and material in 
stock, I amused myself by making two bicycles, 
plain affairs, without inflated tires, and taught 
the Nawas to ride, as he had seen young fellows 
do in France and America. 

“He was still young enough to enjoy exercise 
of this sort, and learned it quite readily. We 
were out every day for a week or two on the 
paths of the great palm-garden ; sometimes, also, 
on the camel road which follows the valley east 
and west, but it is much too sandy there for easy 
riding. Withal, the weather was far too hot for 
comfort ; and the scenery outside the cultivated 
gardens, or oases, where there is water, is true 


| desert scenery. 


“At no place which I saw is the Valley of 
Hadramut more than two miles in width; often 
it is less than half a mile. ‘The somber, dark-red 
sandstone cliffs on both sides rise to a height of 
from three hundred to a thousand feet. Narrow 
wadis, or cafions, open back at intervals between 
these cliffs, generally at right angles to the main 
valley. 

“When the wind blows, clouds of dust hang 
over the tops of the crags, and sand is constantly 
drifting into the valley. During the winter there 
are occasional rains, and sometimes fierce thun- 
der-storms. In one of these a windmill that we 
had built was shattered by lightning. 

“Whenever rain falls, the Bedouin camel-men 
plow the sandy soil with wooden plows, and 
attempt to raise grain, cucumbers and tobacco; 
but the products of the valley are confined chiefly 
to the garden tracts, or oases, where ghails, 
or little streams, issue from the wadis above- 
mentioned. All these tracts are marked by 
groves of palms, and in nearly every palm-garden 
is a many-storied, gray brick house. 

“At these garden tracts a great many swarms 
of Egyptian bees are kept, and very fine honey, 
called azal, made from the palm blossom, is 
abundant. 

“One day, when we had wheeled down the 
valley for a distance of three or four miles, the 
Nawas, being in a very confidential humor, 
called my attention to an inclosure near the fvot 
of the cliffs on the north side of the valley, where 
an oval space about a hundred yards across 
was walled in by rude, mossy heaps of stones. 
Within this, at the centre, was a long, irregular 
rick of black, round boulders, different from the 
stones of the inclosing wall. There may have 
been two hundred of these black boulders, ranging 
from the size of a man’s head to that of a barrel. 

“The entire inclosed space was strewn with 
brass amulets, anklets and a great variety of 
articles, dishes and vessels, many of which 
seemed to be of silver, and even of gold, judging 
from a cursory glance. 

“*What is it, prince?’ I asked, for I could 
make little of the thing. 

“El Kabr Hud,’—The tomb of Hud,—he 
replied, in a tone and with an air of reverence. 

“This was the first that I had heard of the 


| Nawas’s prophet-ancestor, and I said, ‘Has the 


gentleman been dead long ?’ 

“*Mot el Allah!’ he exclaimed, scandalized 
by my Christian ignorance. ‘He has been dead 
fifty centuries! He lived before Mahomet, before 
Issa [Jesus], before Noah! Yet am I his 
descendant,’ the Nawas ended with dignity. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘none of us in America can 
trace our ancestry back for fifty centuries, and 
we have plenty of good people who are immensely 
proud to be able to trace back to one grandfather.’ 

“The Nawas did not appreciate this pleasantry 
—he did not even understand it; for he took his 
descent from Hud quite seriously, and it would 
have been impossible, perhaps, to make him 
believe that any human being cared nothing 
about his ancestry or anybody else’s. But he 
was so scandalized by my not knowing of Hud, 
that I made haste to drop banter, and asked 
further concerning this very ancient forefather 
of his. 

“The Nawas then told me, and he seemed to 
believe it, that Hud had been a giant, between 
thirty and forty feet in stature, who, in his day, 
had arranged things pretty much to his liking in 
all that part of the world. 

“The round, black stones had been brought 
from the interior of Arabia, and marked the 
exact length of the prophet’s grave ; but curiously 
enough, as showing how lively the venerable Hud 
was even after fifty centuries, the grave often 
exhibited variations in length, and the number of 
black stones was rarely the same. 

“Wicked or irreverent persons had sometimes 
carried off stones from the grave, but ill luck and 
disaster had always followed hard after them, 
till the stones were returned. The tomb was a 
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shrine much visited by the pious and by the sick, 
to. be healed of their diseases. 

“The Nawas was still expatiating on Hud 
with the greatest seriousness, when hoarse out- 
eries suddenly came to our ears and, turning, | 


saw three ugly old scarecrows, with matted hair | 


and tattered garments, running toward us from 
a small, low, white mosque three or four hundred 
yards distant. 


the Nawas Yuagup’s house, to inveigh against 
him for harboring and employing Nazranen 
(Christians). 

“Snarling anathemas and gesticulating vehe- 
mently, they now rushed toward me, but the 
Nawas placed himself between them and me, 
and in mild, respectful tones assured them that I 
was Thaif-Allah,—the guest of Allah,—and 
under the especial protection of the prophet. 
‘The mollahs had worked themselves to a furious 
state of mind, however, and continued to heap 
opprobrious epithets on me. Zealots more fero- 
cious I had never encountered. But for the 
Nawas’s restraining presence they would, I am 
quite sure, have fallen upon me, tooth and 
nail; so angry were they that a Nazrany had 
approached the Tomb of Hud! 

“Without waiting to hear the end of the 
contention, I rode along the camel-way, and the 
Nawas Yagup presently overtook me. We rode 
without speech for some distance, still hearing 
the mollahs bawling, ‘Hablus! Fasid! Ayb! 
—the most evil names in the Moslem objurgatory. 

“Tt was not till their pious fury had become 
inaudible to us that the Nawas spoke. ‘They 
are holy men who guard the tomb, and whom 
Allah and the prophet will gratify,’ he said, 
apologetically. 

“To me they seemed to be religious maniacs, 
less human than wild beasts, but I was not brave 
enough to tell the Nawas so. To change the 
conversation I asked the Arab grandee to 
explain a considerable cloud of smoke, or steam, 
rising in one of the wadis on the north side of 
the valley. I supposed that it came from a hot 
spring, of which there are numbers in the 
Hadramut. 

“*Billah!’ he said, indifferently. 
Bir Barhut.’ 

* *T et me see it; please show it me, Nawas,’ 
I said. 

“‘Jizak Allah !’—God give you protection— 
he exclaimed, impatiently. ‘You Americans must 
needs see everything! One would say you would 
be loath to see it, since it is the bab-el-mathar 
—gate of purgatory—where the unbelievers go 
after death! But come on, gacur shebb !’—bold 
youngster—he cried, ironically. ‘Come see the 
gate of your future Gehenna!’ 

“We walked through deep sand from the camel- 
way to where the wadi opened back betwixt 
high cliffs—a huge fissure or chasm in the valley 
wall, not more than fifty or sixty feet in breadth, 
overhung by cinnabar-red crags a hundred feet 
high or more. Inside the gap the sand was 


‘It is the 


eaked hard, with here and there vermilion- | 


colored pools and puddles of water that steamed 
slightly and gave off a very perceptible odor of 
sulphur. 

“Here the Nawas had stopped to mark the 
effect produced on me, but [ pushed on, jumping 
the puddles, and he soon followed after me. We 


proceeded, I should think, for two hundred yards, | 


the cliffs constantly narrowing in on either hand, 
till there was scarcely more than space to make 
one’s way between the encrusted, steamy rocks 
which were here thrown into deep shadow by the 
overhang of the crag above. The strangely- 


tinted mud was here ankle-deep and felt so hot | 
through my boots, that I was glad to step on | 


such stones as I could leap to. 

“The Nawas now shouted to me to come back, 
but 1 wished to see what the ‘gate’ was like and 
floundered on, making two or three sharp turns 
between the rocks, until I came to the brink of 
a steaming caldron across which it was not 
possible to see, owing to the whiffs and bursts of 
vapor that flew up from it. . 

“The gases were well-nigh insupportable here. 
Twice I was compelled to turn, but holding a 
handkerchief closely pressed over mouth and 
nostrils, I ventured forward again. At some 
danger of slipping in the hot slime, I gained 
footing on a steaming ledge of rock that seemed to 
offer a passage around to the right of the basin, 
where I heard a curious, deep humming noise, 
and caught glimpses through the steam of what 
looked to be an irregular yellow arch. 

“T say glimpses, for beside the darkening effect 
of steam, the impending crags made twilight in 
the chasm. Moreover, my eyes were strangely 
watery from the sulphurous vapors. 

“The thought of sliding off the slushy rock 
into the scalding water and mud of the geyser 
bow! beneath was sufficiently ugly, but the odd 
appearance in the gloom of the yellow arch 
beyond warned me to take cautious steps along 
the hot, wet rock. The strange humming noise 
appeared to be quite near, and I felt a great 
curiosity to see what caused it. 

“As I steadied myself, trying to plant each 
foot firmly, there was a sudden ebullition or 
upheaval of the hot water in the caldron, and 
this was accompanied by a low rumbling, as of 
an explosion deep in the earth. A vast quantity 
ef steam flew up, completely enveloping every- 
thing. 

“Greatly startled I tried to beat a rapid retreat, 





They were mollahs, or Moham- | 
medan priests — filthy, scowling, half-naked | 
fanatics, two of whom had come several times to | 








' keeping my back to the rocky wall of the basin, 
' and feeling my way out with my disengaged left 
hand. 
shouting to me in tones that sounded very 
strangely in the steam and heat of the place: 
‘Ka-wan !’— Make haste! ‘Aa-wonu, Monsieur 
Bron! Tu-al !’—Come back! 

“At another upward surge the hot water and 
mud swished and hissed about my feet as I 
gained the fissure betwixt the rocks where | 
had entered. Emerging from the steam cloud, 
I literally fell against the Nawas, who had 
pluckily advanced to rescue me when he heard 
the first rumble down the flue of the geyser. 

“We rushed out as fast as possible; but none 
too fast, for a more menacing rumble resounded 
momentarily behind us, and a tremendous gush 
and gurgle of boiling water came surging after. 
As soon as we had escaped from among the 
upstanding rocks that beset the upper end of the 
wadi we ran at speed. For now the geyser was 
roaring portentously, and a torrent of the muddy 
water, which sent up a vast volume of steam, 
was pouring forth, flooding the sodden sands. 

**Rah-mul Allah !’—God have merey—the 
Nawas exclaimed, panting and really in a great 
fright, as we issued from the wadi and waded 
through deep sands to the camel-way. ‘Would 
you go to mathar before your hour? Know 
you that we were like to have been caught in the 
daily habit and belch of the Bir!’ 

“He assured me that every day, save the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, an eruption of the geyser 
occurred ; but I imagine that, like some of the 
geysers of the Yellowstone Park, its period is 
indefinite. I think, too, that, as is the case with 
some of the Yellowstone and Icelandic geysers, 
an eruption can be artificially induced in the Bir 
Barhut, and that the mollahs secretly procure 
such phenomena to impress the minds of pilgrims 
who come to Kabr Hud. 

“As for the Nawas, he had not at all relished 
our adventure, and our homeward ride was made 
for the most part in silence. Despite all that he 
had seen of the world during his travels, his 
mind was far from being free from the common 
superstitions of Arabia.” C. A. STEPHENS. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Chestnut Farms of the 
Apennines. 


HE millions of peasants in 
Italy find it hard to get 
enough from the soil to feed 
themselves and to keep the 
thousands of landlords in a 
greater or less degree of lazy 
luxury. On the plains the 
country people do manage to 
have bread with their wine, 
or fruit, or vegetables, but 
the mountaineers would be 
only too glad to work for 
enough dry bread. 

Italy is a mountainous 
country, and at one thousand feet above the sea 
in the Apennines the low annual temperature 
| does not favor luxurious vegetation. There 
| grapes and figs cease to ripen, vegetables grow 
| poor and scarce, corn is diseased and “‘nubby,”’ 
and grain matures imperfectly. 

As one ascends, the prospect of food grows 
worse, and at fifteen hundred feet the tiny grain 
plots would ‘seem contemptible to our Western 
farmers. ‘These little “beds,’’ rather than fields, 
are actually propped up by solid stone walls, 
which keep the precious soi] from washing down 
| the mountainside. Some of the terraces are but 
| two or three yards wide. 

The highest point of the Apennines is over 
nine thousand feet, and all along up the moun- 
tains for more than half that height thousands of 
persons are trying to wrench a living from 
Mother Earth. At an altitude of two thousand 
feet I read this inscription on a farmhouse gate: 
“Highest Summer Temperature 25° Cen- 
tigrade,”’ which is about seventy - seven 
degrees Fahrenheit, and this is reached 
only ten times or so during the summer. 

From two thousand feet up even wheat 
and potatoes refuse to grow, and chestnut- 
trees furnish the sole hope of food. In 
fact, chestnuts are “the staff of life’ in 
the higher Apennines, and one can walk 
| for miles and miles in chestnut groves. 
| The trees are planted at proper intervals, 
and are kept well pruned down, though 
they do not naturally attain to a great 
height. 

As | write I look out upon acres of 
them, covering the steep mountainsides 
so evenly that the highest tree scarcely 
rises two feet above its lowest neighbor. 
undergrowth except heather is allowed, for it 
would not only detract from the nourishment of 
the trees, but interfere with the gathering of the 
chestnuts. 

Some of the chestnut orchards belong to small 
peasant farmers, but the bulk of them are owned 
by the gentry, who reside in the towns and rent 
out their property on the half-share principle. 
A peasant will take one or two or more thousand 
trees, keep them in order, gather the nuts and 
divide the crop. The division is left entirely to 
the tenant, and among the ‘Tuscan peasants this 














At the same instant I heard the Nawas | 
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homely joke is current: “O master, come on, and 
let us halve your half of the crop !’’ 

Among themselves the strictest honesty pre- 
vails, and although there are no walls, ditches or 
other property-lines visible, the humblest peasant 
would not pick up a chestnut under his neigh- 
bor’s tree. 
claim what lies on his own ground, no matter 
what the source, which leads to much ingenious 
trenching and terracing to prevent the chestnuts 
from rolling down-hill. 

Whatever falls into a public path or highway 
belongs to the public by common consent, and 
no one but the meanest of 
peasants will deign to gather 
any of his own nuts which 
have thus strayed away. 
The biblical eustom of glean- 
ing is still in vogue, and after 
a heavy rain the very poor 
turn, out with bags and 
baskets, hunting for the 
chestnuts which have rolled 
into the sheltered nooks and 
turns of the mountain paths. 

Within the groves are many 
rude stone huts, where ten- 
ants heap the straggling fall 
of nuts which they find in 
the daily round after the burs 
begin to crack open. But the 
real “‘harvest home’’ in early 
November is the signal for a 
general stir among the moun- 
taineers. Old and young 
turn out together to thresh the 
trees and pick the nuts, with 
singing and merrymaking. 

The sun sets by five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and everybody troops home gaily, anticipating a 
good dinner. The quality of a dinner varies 
with the point of view, and an Apennine family 
asks nothing better than a caldron of hot potatoes, 
boiled in salted water; or, if they chance to be 
epicures, cabbages cooked with cheese and olive 
oil are highly satisfactory. 

Every peasant housewife tries to have some- 
thing special for the harvest home, and schemes 
beforehand to that purpose. The finger of scorn 
| is pointed at the mother and wife who fails to do 

her duty at this time. 

When our pet goat ate up four scraggly cab- 
bages growing at the door-step of a peasant 
| neighbor, I thought to make ample amends by 


sending her four full, round heads from my own | 


garden. 

“O sigiora,” she said, with a pathetic air of 
| apology, “it is not the cabbages I care for, but 
| when we work hard in the wind and wet at the 

chestnut harvest, it is so good to feel that a nice, 
| hot cabbage is boiling away at home for us!” 

The loft over a peasant’s kitchen has a floor 


made of close slats on which are piled the fresh | 


| chestnuts, while a fire is built in the middle of 
| the stone floor below. 
| tightly closed, so that the heat and smoke, rising 
| through the crevices above, will dry the chest- 
|nuts. The small windows never lose their 
dingy look, for nobody dreams of cleaning them, 
| and they are dim with the smoke of years of 
| chestnut drying. 

Once I engaged a servant who was fresh from 
|the Apennines, and assigned her the task of 
washing my city windows and glass doors, first 
| showing her how it should be done. When I 
| returned from a walk, the mountain Bridget met 
'me with a rueful face. “O sigfiora,” she ex- 
claimed, tearfully, “I have scrubbed and scrubbed 
on the glass, but some of it is so smoked it will 
not come clean!”” The obdurate panes were of 
colored glass in tints of yellow! 

After the chestnuts are well dried and hulled, 
| they are sent to a rude mill, where they are soon 
| turned into a grayish flour, very heavy and very 
| sweet. The chestnut millstone is of far coarser 
| grain than that used for grinding flour, and one 

lasts about forty years. 

Some of the mills look very ancient, and not a 

few date back to the fourteenth century. Seeing 





HOME OF THE CHESTNUT FARMERS. 


asked the white-haired miller what he thought 
about its age. 
He replied, ““My grandfather died at the age 


of ninety, before I was born, but he. told my | 


father that the millstone was set in the wall 
before his father’s day.” 

The year’s store of chestnut flour is kept in a 
big chest which stands in the kitchen, and is 
made of chestnut wood. On many of these bins 
is carved a date of two or three centuries ago, 


An unwritten law allows a man to! 





CHESTNUT VENDER. 


Doors and windows are | 
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flour for the table is to mix it up with water ina 
wooden bowl, and then boil the porridge in a 
copper kettle. When done, the stiff, brown 
mass is poured out on the deal table, and after 
cooling a little, it is sawed into slices by a tow 
string, a steel blade being considered injurious to 
the flavor of the porridge. 

But if the family cook be in a good humor, 
she makes her household happy by baking necci, 
which in color and shape are very much like 
buckwheat cakes. They are tough, sickeningly 
sweet, and very indigestible, yet they are consid- 
ered the “doughnuts” of an Apennine kitchen. 

rhe baking apparatus is 
as crude as it is unique: it 
consists of round tiles chipped 
from mountain slate, and 
kept in a triangular rack in 
a corner when not in use. 
These tiles are heated in the 
ashes of a wood fire, and 
then covered with chestnut 
leaves that have been soaked 
in water to prevent them 
from scorching. 

Tile after tile is spread 
thickly with the batter, and 
pressed into the rack which 
holds them in place until the 
stack is as high as the upright 
rods of the rack. After 
baking between the heated 
tiles for a few minutes, the 
cakes are served hot for 
supper, and what is left over 
will be eaten cold for to- 
morrow’s break fast. 

Hanging from the smoked 
rafters of every kitchen are great festoons of 
| dried chestnut leaves, ready to line the baking 
tiles. The gathering and stringing of these 
leaves in the autumn is the work of the young 
folks, who make it the occasion of much fun. 

Word gets abroad that a stringing “bee” is on 
hand at a certain house, and soon after supper 
the rustic maids appear with needle and thread. 
They string and chatter busily for an hour or so, 
when the swains begin to drop in, and dancing 
is in order. The music is furnished by a cracked 
fiddle or a wheezy aecordion or by some obliging 
whistler. 

One can seareely speak of Apennine peasantry 
without emphasizing the fact that for ten mouths 
in the year their bill of fare alternates between 
chestnut porridge and chestnut cakes. It is 
small wonder, then, that in October and Novem- 
ber freshly boiled chestnuts are welcomed as a 
dainty novelty. The daily household problem 
ceases to be, “Porridge or necci?’’ and becomes 
instead, ““Balotte or tigliate ?” 

Balotte are chestnuts which have been boiled 
in the hull, and tigliate are those which have 
been hulled previous to being boiled in water, 
and seasoned with salt and fennel seed. On 
remonstrating with a woman who had prepared 
a half-bushel of tigliate for the supper of her 
| family of six, I was silenced by the confident 
reply, “Oh no, they won’t hurt them, because 
the fennel seed will help them digest.” 
| Next morning I counted heads, and was 
relieved to find the family in full force. Never- 
theless, the tax on the digestive organs is very 
| great, and the commune doctor assures me that 
dyspeptic troubles complicate every disease to 
which the Italian mountaineer is subject, and 
render many a case hopeless from the first. 

“The lean and hungry look” which every 
mountain peasant wears, together with a half- 
famished gleam in his hollow eyes, tells a pitiful 
| tale of the lack of nourishing food, although he 
may have never known actual hunger. 

The taste for chestnuts would seem to pervade 
| the Italian cities, for in the winter the chestnut- 
vender .is found at every other corner. Many a 
child on his way to school adds a cent’s worth of 
roasted chestnuts to his lunch—a cent’s worth 
varying from twenty to ten, as the season 
advances. ‘The chestnuts are as large as English 
walnuts, and of too coarse a flavor to be eaten 

raw; but when cooked with lamb, they 
taste like sweet potatoes. 

Boiled chestnuts, passed through a sieve 
and served with whipped cream, form a 
popular dessert at the big hotels; but 
necei, or chestnut cakes, can be relished 
by few except those born to an apprecia- 
tion of them. A Roman beggar or a 
Neapolitan lazzarone will turn up his 
nose at necci as food fit for hogs only ; but 
the Apennine peasant, wandering far from 
home, longs for them like a toper for his 
cups. 

A poor mountain mother once asked me 
to carry down some home-knit socks to her 
soldier boy in Rome. I felt inclined to 
smile when the recipient opened the 
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No | an old millstone built into a moss-grown wall, 1 | bundle in my presence, and came upon some 
| flabby necci several days old. 


With Tusean 
courtesy he immediately asked me to partake, and 
I read in his eyes the keenest enjoyment of this 
reminder of his Apennine childhood. 

Since then, when I see a man with a tray of 
chestnut-cakes hanging about the barracks, I no 


| longer look upon him as a petty hawker, who 


is trying to wheedle the poor soldiers out of 
their scanty pence; to my enlightened vision he 


| seems a philanthropist, seeking to refresh the 


but the wood is as firm and as solid as if cut last homesick mountain boys as with a whiff of their 


year. 





The common way of preparing chestnut | native air. 
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Current Topics. 


“Not a song-bird hat in stock” 
posted on frequent bulletins through the millinery 
department of Marshal Field’s great Chicago 
store—public acknowledgment of the victory of 
the Audubon crusade. 

In the fifth century the Vandals despoiled 
Rome of her art treasures; only the other day 
one in a Redfern gown was seen deliberately 
poking at a delicately carved flower in the marble 
decorations of the Congressional Library. 

The capsizing of a German torpedo-boat 
resulted in the death of eight members of its 
erew. The question whether most of the modern 
vessels of war are more dangerous to those on 
board than to the enemy is yet to be answered. 

The difference between religious enthusiasm 
and sectarian zeal finds its latest illustration in 
that Western town which Bishop Cranston 
pictures—‘“‘a little village of some seven hundred 
people, with thirteen church organizations.’’ 

Determination to be unhappy “whether 
or no” could go no farther than in the plaint of a 
pessimist newspaper that bewails the lot of the 
poor farmers who, in putting in their next crop, 
will have to sow “‘dollar wheat.” 

Oregon Indians are said to complain that 
whereas they are sentenced to spend thirty days 
in jail for intoxication, a white man guilty of the 
same offence gets but five days in jail. The 
Indians have within their reach a simple remedy 
for this injustice: they can stop getting drunk. 

A woman recently recovered three thousand 
dollars damages from a cemetery company in 
New York, for being poisoned with poison ivy 
growing in the grounds. Thus civil law upholds 
that of the social and intellectual life, that we 
are responsible not only for the products which 
we cultivate, but for those which we fail to root 
out. 


Posthumous fame, or notoriety, sometimes 
depends more upon an incident than upon a 
life-work. A public man of good ability, upright, 
respected by all and beloved by his friends, a 
holder of high official positions and a faithful 
officer in each of them, was recently called from 
this life. In the newspaper accounts of his 
death he was universally designated as the man 
who, in a moment of impatience, kicked his way 
through a closed door in the hall of the national 
House of Representatives. 


“Nothing but Fun,” is the queer heading 
under which a great newspaper describes a 
“jubilee day,’? when thirty thousand school 
children of a Pennsylvania city attended a 
“Wild West” show. One of the features of 
this performance was a “realistic lynehing.”” A 
colored fellow pretended to steal a horse, was 
lassoed, dragged a quarter of a mile over the 
ground, and hanged on the gallows; and then 
“the cowboys amused themselves firing at the 
struggling body, while the band played ‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.’” It is to be regretted, but 
hardly to be wondered at, that the press generally 
has refrained from commenting on this brutal 
travesty of law and religion. Journalists prob- 
ably feel that words are powerless to characterize 
the persons who would put before children such 
a degrading exhibition. 

English law provides for the punishment 
of any person who publishes “any proposal or 
scheme for the sale of any ticket or tickets, 
chance or chances, in a lottery.”” Under this 
law, the printer of a London newspaper was 
recently prosecuted and fined, as being ‘‘a rogue 
and a vagabond,’ because he published the 
advertisement of a medicine in such a form as 
to make it a missing word contest. The prize 
offered for supplying two omitted words needed 
to perfect the sense was divided among six 
persons guessing the missing part of the adver- 
tisement. Of course the trial of the offender 
advertised the medicine, but it served the purpose 
of showing that the law against lotteries was to 
be construed so as to shut out schemes wearing 
an innocent look but really involving an illegal 
principle. ik 

The motto of every notorious political boss 
is “Rule or ruin.” He is incapable of genuine 
patriotism, but the laws of the country in which 
he practises restrain. him from treasonable acts. 
True loyalty to a political party is likewise 


é, | damage he can do depends largely upon the | 


; 
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beyond his capacity, and there are no laws to| American trade and the rights of American 
| prevent him from betraying honest citizens who, | property-owners, as well as general considera- 


‘ las members of a political organization, find | tions of humanity, would impel it to do everything 


themselves under his leadership. So long as| | it could rightfully do that would tend to bring 
hie is permitted to rule in his own party the | the war to an end. 

If Spain would accept the mediation of the 
power of his party in public affairs. When he | United States, good might result; but she is too 
finds that he can no longer rule in his party | | proud to confess failure, and she regards the 
| he sets out to ruin it. He must havea majority | United States with what, under the circum- 
| with him in order to rule; he can ruin sometimes | stances, is perhaps a natural distrust. 


is | 


with a minority. Thus, however dangerous the | 


which he may look upon as belonging to him. 
| One of the marvels of politics in this republic 
‘is that partisanship does not, in self-defence, 


| overthrow the would-be party bosses before they 


become strong enough to think they can either 


rule or ruin. 
———— +e 





THE PRICE 


Knowledge by puiering entereth, 
And life is perfected by death. 
Eheabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Not a Good School. 


A newspaper of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
records that one day recently, in Judge Bechtel’s 
court, a foreigner was an applicant for citizen- 
ship. He hada most confident air. The judge 
asked him this question : 

“Did you ever attend school in this country ?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered the man. 

“What school ?”’ 

“The naturalization school,’’ was the reply. 

To obtain an explanation of this answer, the 
judge asked several more questions, and the fact 
was developed that there is in the town a sort 
of agency or process, connected with political | 
headquarters, where foreigners are regularly 
instructed or “coached” in the art of obtaining 
naturalization papers. 

This school is not meant really to instruct men 
in the duties of citizenship. If it were, no one 
could find fault with it. It seems rather to be | 
intended to so train an applicant that he can 
meet the customary questions and undergo the | 
formalities of the court of naturalization without | 
really possessing the knowledge of our institu-| 
tions or the favorable disposition toward our | 
laws that is required. 

Such a “school” is a sign of the light regard 
in which the wholesome restrictions of the laws | 
that govern admission to citizenship are often | 





Mr. Woodford’s recent interview with the 


| political boss is to the people, he is more | Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs was followed 
| dangerous to the party to which he belongs, or | 


by sensational reports that our government had 
presented an “ultimatum” to Spain, requiring 
the conclusion of the war within a set time. 
This, in turn, was followed by other rumors, 
ascribing to Austria and Germany a purpose to 
side with Spain against the United States. All 
these reports were authoritatively denied, but 
their circulation attests the general feeling that a 
crisis is impending. 

The change of ministries compels a delay in 
the negotiations opened by Mr. Woodford. 
Much depends upon the temper of the new 
Spanish ministry, of which the Liberal leader, 
Sefior Sagasta, is the head, and upon its ability 
to recognize in the overtures of the United States 
nothing more than a friendly purpose to promote 
an honorable settlement of the troubles. in 
Cuba. 

The offer of self-government to Cuba, by the 
new cabinet, may not lead to peace in that 
island ; but it does indicate a praiseworthy will- 
| ingness to come to any terms short of a surrender 
| to the insurrection. 
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THE ETERNAL PRINCIPLE. 
It fortifies my soul to know 


That, though I perish, truth is so. 
A. H. Clough. 
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A Lesson from Mexico. 


An assassin made an attempt upon the life of 
the President of Mexico. He was arrested and 
held in confinement. By the connivance of the 
chief of police, a mob gained possession of his 
person and put him to death. Their act of 
violence was intended as an act of devotion to, 
‘and affection for, a wise and good ruler. 

To the president himself the form of. the 
compliment robbed it of its value. Its lawlessness 
defeated his purpose to give the criminal a fair 
trial. He held those who took the man’s life in 
a vulgar fury to be guilty of murder. Accordingly 


held by politicians, whose object is to get votes | he caused the arrest of the chief of police, who, 
for their ticket, not to guard or strengthen. the | after confessing his fault, committed suicide in 
roll of citizenship. prison. Other persons in authority, who had 

This incident reénforces the demand of the | approved or failed to resist the attack upon the 
people for still further restrictions upon the | | assassin, were promptly deposed from office; 
admission of foreigners to the voting privilege. | | and twenty-one participants in the actual killing 


Let us have only such voters as know their | 
duties without the necessity of “ coaching” | 
immediately before their appearance at the very 
simple ceremony of naturalization. 


* 
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The Spanish Crisis. 


The recent fall of the Azcarraga ministry in 
Spain occurred just as the United States, through 
our minister, Mr. Woodford, had opened new 
negotiations regarding Cuba. 

It does not follow that these negotiations 
occasioned the resignation of the ministry. It 
may be that the immediate cause was certain 
complications with the Catholic Church, one 
incident of which was the excommunication of 
the Minister of Finance for levying a tax on 
church property. But there was reason enough 
in the inherent weakness of the ministry. 

The vigorous personality of Sefior Canovas 
enabled him to hold together the warring factions 
of the Conservative party, which has been for 
several years dominant in Spanish politics, but 
it was generally believed that he left no leader 
equal to the task, and the failure of General 
Azearraga confirms that view. 

Existing conditions in Spain call for unusual 
strength in the ministry. Serious political and 
financial questions press for settlement. The 
insurrections in Cuba and the Philippine Islands 
have entailed enormous expenditure. Taxation 
has been increased to meet this drain, and dis- 
content has been the result. 

The domestic polities of the kingdom are 
troubled on the one hand by the supporters of 
the pretender, Don Carlos, who has the pow- 
erful aid of many ecclesiastics, and on the other 
by the revolutionary menaces of Radicals and 
Anarchists. 








The war in Cuba has been in progress two 
years and a half. Recent official statistics show | 
that Spain sent out in eighteen nionths more 
than one hundred and eighty thousand soldiers | 
to suppress the insurrection. Yet she has not | 
accomplished that purpose. The thonrgente | 
keep up a wearying warfare, and their recent 
capture of the fortified town of Las Tunas, in 
eastern Cuba, shows how far they are from being 
subdued. 

The continuance of this insurrection, attended | 
as it is by the devastation of the island and a 
paralysis of its trade, is a matter of grave concern | 





of the man were arrested and held for trial. 

This is the way President Diaz deals with 
lynchers and their abetters. It is a good way. 
It emphasizes the fact that mob vengeance, while 
it may seem an act of justice in the abstract, 
really defeats justice and imperils society by its 
method. 

Fury imposes no respect, and the stroke of 
rage has no solemnity. ‘The only impressive 
treatment of crime, and the only one consistent 
with social safety, is publie trial and public 
punishment. This is orderly and dignified; and 
no surer way is found to fasten guilt and rescue 
innocence than by the established forms of law. 


+ 
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The Coming Eclipse of the Sun. 


On the 22d of next January there will be a 
total eclipse of the sun, to which astronomers 
are looking forward with great interest. 

The moon’s shadow will first touch the earth 
about three hundred miles southeast from Lake 
Tchad, in central Africa. In the early morning 
it will pass over Gondokoro, and after crossing 
the continent and the Indian Ocean, will reach 
the western coast of India near noon about oue 
hundred and fifty miles south of Bombay. 
Thence it travels northeast, crossing the Him- 
alayas near Mount Everest, and leaves the 
earth about four hundred miles north of Peking. 

Most of the track is practically inaccessible to 
astronomers, but in India, especially near the 
coast, it is otherwise, and a good many stations 
will be occupied. Where the shadow strikes the 
coast it is nearly fifty miles wide, narrowing to 
forty in northern Bengal, the duration of the 
totality ranging from two minutes and ten 
seconds to one minute and forty seconds. On 
the coast also the weather conditions are usually 
very favorable in January, so that the astrono- 
mers have good reason to expect a better fate 
than that which overtook most of the observers 
in 1896. 

Mr. Shackleton, however, it will be remem- 
bered, was fortunate that year, and in Nova 
Zembla secured a wonderfully beautiful photo- 
graph of the so-called “‘flash-spectrum” of the 
solar atmosphere, at the critical instant when 
the moon had just covered the disk of the sun; 
}and next January an earnest attempt will be 
| made to outdo him. 

Two of the English parties, and the party sent 


to the United States. Our government recog- from the Lick Observatory by the liberality of 
nizes its obligations of neutrality, and has exerted | the late Mr. Crocker, will take out apparatus 
itself to prevent the departure of filibustering | more powerful, and presumably more effective, 
expeditions; but a regard for the interests of | than that used by Mr. Shackleton. The interest 
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|of the “flash-spectrum” lies in its decisive 


indications as to the constitution of the solar 
atmosphere, and the validity of different theories 
now held respecting it. 

Other parties will devote themselves chiefly to 
the study of the corona, the lovely, and still 
mysterious, halo of luminous streamers which 
surrounds the eclipsed sun. 

Mr. Burekhalter of San Francisco, with a 
second California party subsidized by Mr. 
Pearson, will employ a peculiar apparatus of 
his own invention, uselessly carried to Norway 
in 1896, which promises to secure photographs 
of the whole phenomenon much more satisfactory 
than any hitherto obtained, giving in a single 
picture both the brighter and the fainter portions 
of the corona with equal perfection. 

Other instruments will be devoted to the 
study of the corona-spectrum, in hopes that it 
may lead to the identification of “‘coronium,” 
the unknown gas, far lighter presumably than 
even hydrogen and helium, the characteristic 
constituents of the chromosphere and promi- 
nences. 

In the meantime, most American astronomers, 
while cordially wishing success to the observers 
of the 1898 eclipse, are waiting more or less 
patiently for their own special opportunity in 
the eclipse of May 27, 1900. The moon’s shadow 
will then again traverse our Southern States, 
passing into the ocean from the coasts of 
Virginia and North Carolina. 


2 
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Rhyming Street-Cries. 


The advertising verses, some of them really 
clever, which we are accustomed to read in the 
street-cars and other public places, are no doubt 
a@ natural evolution from the street-cries of an 
earlier day, which were, and in conservative 
England still are, often in versified form. A 
recent writer, Emma J. Gray, mentions a number 
which may still be heard in London streets. The 
vender of brooms, brushes and wooden ware 
sings to a simple tune as he goes along, bowed 
beneath his burden: 

All cleanly folks must like my ware, 
For wood is sweet and clean 

Time was when platters served Lord Mayor 
And, as I’ve heard, a queen 

The kettles-to-mend man is less poetic, but he, 
too, employs rhyme: 

Your coppers, kettles, pots and stewpans— 
The old shall serve instead of new pans; 
I'm very moderate in my charge 

For mending small as well as large. 

The knife-grinder usually calls merely “Knives 
to grind!” as with us; but occasionally he may be 
heard chanting in a kind of singsong: 

~ auf Oetng fore al your Kase 
The barber’s razors, too, I grind; 
Bring forth your scissors, wives. 

The sweeps cry merely “Swee-e-p!” and if they 
ever had a verse it has become obsolete. But in 
one New England town at least—Newburyport— 
there exists the tradition of a sweep’s rhyme. 

A negro named Lilly White—no doubt a jest 
upon his color, perpetrated when he was too 
young to resent it—used there to chant as he 
patrolled the streets with his brushes over his 
shoulder: 


Lilly White has come to to 

To sweep your chimneys up > and down; 
If he does not sweep them clean 

He shall not have his pistareen! 


Lilly White is long since dead, and the pistareen 
is no longer coined. But the town crier of New- 
buryport—for Newburyport and Nantucket still 
have town criers—still occasionally resorts to 
rhyme upon the public thoroughfares, by way of 
advertisement. Like the famous Mr. Wegg he 
“drops into poetry” when so inclined; but his 
rhymes are original, not traditional. With bell 
and bellow he could be heard last winter vocifer- 
ating from a conspicuous street-corner: 


Come one, come oll. 
Both great and s 
ame of | Eames ball 


To-night! 
Is this the final echo among us of the rhyming 
vocal advertisement, surviving through all the 
years from Autolyeus till to-day? 


At city ha 


+ 
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Good Advice. 


The Boston Advertiser lately gave an anecdote 
of Mark Twain which we think is new. A young 
woman, totally inexperienced, applied to him for 
a recommendation as a lecturer to the lecture 
bureau. In reply he said: 

“First, no oceupation without apprenticeship. 

“Second, no pay to an apprentice.” 

He advised her to give two years to appren- 
ticeship in lecturing before she could hope to be 
paid living wages. 

The editor of a New York magazine, while 
recounting the experience common to all editors, 
of the countless manuscripts sent to him by eager 
writers, who knew nothing of the author’s craft, 
said, “These essays and stories are often full of 
interesting facts, and of wit and pathos, but they 
are thrown together like scraps of cloth in a rag- 
bag. If the writers would only give a year to the 
study of the masters of literature, they would 
learn insensibly what not to say. They do not 
know it now.” 

It is said that a young lady novelist who had 
published her first book, met Carlyle and said to 
him, airily, “Our trade requires less capital than 
any other. A ream of paper and a bottle of ink!” 

The grim Scotchman made no answer, but 
when she turned away he muttered, tapping a 
volume of his French Revolution, “Eighteen years’ 
hard labor went into that book! But doubtless 
she knows! she knows!” 

There are other trades than that of authorship 
which young women often undertake without an 
hour’s preparation. Dean Grantley once said, 
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“[ asked a blushing girl of seventeen who was 
about to be married, if she was prepared for the 
life before her. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she cried, smiling; ‘my things were 
all ready a month ago!’ 

“I wish,” he added, “there was a catechism for 
brides-elect. Some of the questions should be, 
When the bread is sour or the soup thin, can you 
tell the cook how to remedy the mistake? Do you 
know how to make a plaster or to change a bed 
for a patient? Do you know anything of the care 
or training of children?” 

There is no business which needs a careful 
apprenticeship more than that which every wife 
and mother must follow—well or badly. 


~~ 
+ 





LOWELL AND THE LITTLE BOY. 


A famous poet is, to the mature mind, an 
impressive personage. He may prove impressive 
toa child also, but he has sometimes to share his 
supremacy with unexpected rivals. 

An author whose home was in a country town 
had planned a day’s outing in Boston. He 
intended to transact a little business, see a few 
sights, and crown the day by attending a reception 
given to James Russell Lowell. He had made up 
his mind, after some consideration, to take his 
little son with him, for an early glimpse cf 
distinguished society. Of course the small boy, 
who had never before been in the city, was 
delighted; and in due time the pair set out. 

On their return the other members of the family 
clustered about them, and as they unwound the 
little fellow from his heavy furs and mufflers, he 
was asked, eagerly, “What did you see in 
Boston?” 

“We thaw,” came the answer in a breathless 
burst, “the Anaconda and the fat woman and the 
Living Herculethe!” 

They had been to a museum of curiosities, as 
well as to an author’s reception, and—according 
to youthful rules of precedence—Mr. Lowell 
naturally ranked a long way after this renowned 
trio. 

Nevertheless, the boy bore away two distinct 
memories of the poet, though in the first it is 
probable that the Living Hercules had his share, 
having doubtless suggested the topic of conver- 
sation, which was physical strength. 

Mr. Lowell had narrated to his open-mouthed, 
small auditor an anecdote of a prize-fighter who, 


in danger of being run over in a crowded London | 
thoroughfare, had knocked down and killed a} 


horse with a blow between the eyes. 

His other recollection is of his own pleased 
embarrassment, and the insistent cordiality of the 
poet,—so often spoken of as overpunctilious and 
fastidious,—who would shake hands with him, 
extending for the purpose a hand faultlessly 
gloved in gray kid, which clasped without 
reluctance the child’s hesitating, fuzzy paw, clad 
in a woollen mitten, sticky with recent molasses 
candy. 

——< oe ___—_ 


TELLING EVIDENCE. 


Long Chamber, one of the dormitories in Eton 
College, furnished, some fifty years ago, a Spartan 
training which it is now almost impossible to 
imagine. It was a chamber of horrors, and the 
toughest boy might easily break down under the 
tortures there inflicted. 

Fagging was a commonplace of the day, and 
the large boys even assumed a careless right to flog 
the younger ones, if they chose. But of all the 
evidence against this battle-field of youthful life, 
nothing is more telling than an indirect bit of 
testimony quoted by one of the “old boys.” 

He says that when he was about to be married, 
he applied to a life insurance company for a 
policy, in favor of his wife. He went before the 
board, sixteen men sitting in deliberation at the 
table. 

“You are a fellow of King’s College, I see,” said 
the chairman. “I believe that is so stated in 
your papers?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T infer, then, that you were in Eton College?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How long were you in college?” 

“Eight years.” 

“Where did you sleep?” 

“In Long Chamber, sir.” 

“All that time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We needn’t ask Mr. Okes any more questions,” 
said the chairman, significantly. And no more 
were asked. In plain English, the interpretation 
seemed to be: 

“If you passed the last eight years of your early 
youth in Long Chamber, and are alive at the age 
of twenty-nine, you have a robust constitution.” 


* 
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A FAIRLY GOOD SUBSTITUTE. 


Amidst all the formality which necessarily 
surrounds royalty, it must be quite refreshing to 
meet with a little genuine naturalness. Such a 
refreshment was at one time afforded the Prince 
of Wales by a good magistrate of one of the 
pottery towns. 

The Duke of Sutherland had presented a park 
to the town to which the worthy man belonged, 
and it was felt that the opening was an event of 
sufficient importance to warrant the inviting of 
the Prince of Wales to perform the ceremony. A 
deputation accordingly waited upon him, and a 
wealthy magistrate was chosen as spokesman. 
Honest John knew little of court etiquette, and 
the proper behavior for the occasion. His claims 
to the position he assumed lay in the fact that he 
was large-hearted, rough and ready, and “real 
Staffordshire.” 

The prince expressed regret that another 
engagement would prevent him from officiating at 
the opening of the park. “I should have been 
most happy to have come,” he said, “had I known 
sooner.” 

“Canna tha spare half a day just to show thy 











THE YOUTH’S 


face?” said the worthy spokesman. “We shall 
look fules when we get back.” 

But even the showing of the prince’s face was 
an impossibility, and the deputation was at a loss 
to know how to proceed. Then a brilliant idea 
struck the leader, and his eyes brightened as he 
turned once more to the prince and said: 

“Weil, if tha canna come, send thy mother.” 


VALUABLE MISINFORMATION. 


A person whom the tourist always meets is the 
good-natured man, who is ready to supply any 


amount of information, all of which is inaccurate. | 


He discourses volubly to the people about him, 
averring, for instance, that Mount Adams is ten 
feet higher than Mount Washington, that all the 
water for the Summit House is pumped up from 
the base of the mountain by a hydraulic ram, that 
Pike’s Peak is as high above the timber-line as 
Mount Washington is altogether, and so on. 


One of these men of “vast and varied misinfor- 
mation” was encountered by a correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript on board the steamer 
which plies between 
was engared in assuring a lady passenger that 
the “old ships” which she saw at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago were not those in which the 
Pilgrims came to Plymouth, but the very ones in 
which Columbus’s expedition discovered America. 

“But just what was the Mayflower like?” asked 
the lady. “Was she anything like this steamer 
we’re on?” 

“I don’t exactly know,” answered the encyclo- 
pedic gentleman. “All I’m sure of is that she 
was a side-wheeler!” 

This story reminds the Free Press of Plymouth 
of some of the historical information which the 
people of the Pilgrim town get from excursionists 
on their streets. An example was this remark, 
delivered ruminatingly by one tourist to another 
on their way down to the boat: 

“I suppose that Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith have walked up and down this street a 
hundred times!” 

The climax of misinformation is surely capped 
by another excursionist at Plymouth, who had 
got into a discussion with still another over the 
question of who discovered America. 

“It was George Washington, of course,” said 
the second man. 

“Not at all,” answered the other. 
William Tell.” 


“It was 


OUTWITTED. 


In connection with the ordnance inventions of 
Commander — afterward Admiral— Dahlgren, an 
amusing instance is told of how a young naval 
officer, Lieutenant Wise, frustrated the scheme 
of an English navy officer to get the plan of the 
hew cannon—just then a matter of extreme 
interest to other nations. Lieutenant Wise had 
been detailed by the government to inspect the 


making of the cannon at the foundry of Alger’s, in | 


Boston. 


Yesterday I received a visit from Captain C., 
R. A. He made no kind of bones of asking for a 


look at the drawings, but I “regretted extremely | 


they were locked up in the iron safe, and Mr. 
Alger kept the key.’ 

e was very inquisitive, and evidently taking 
mental notes. After a while I was called out to 
the machine-shop, and when I got back to the 
office, I found my royal artilleryman gone, so I 
put into the foundry, and there I discovered him 
very busy measuring the diameters of the eleven- 
inch pattern! 

The instrument he used for this operation 
was a white grape-vine stick he carried. He 
desisted, however, as I eres. and then I 
started him out of the works. It was late in the 
afternoon, and I accompanied him back to the 
city and introduced him to the club. There I 
secretly secured that remarkable stick, and upon 
examination, discovered four distinct notches. 
These I carefully pared off with a knife, and 
notched a like number about four inches farther 


own. 

It will be a wonderful gun to go on a Lust with, 
if he ever has one made according to the dimen- 
sions I gave him. He did not discover _ per- 
formance, and went away with many thanks for 
my attentions. 


SUGAR AND MUSCULAR EXERTION. 
Those who are fond of food which contains 


| sugar will be pleased at the results of experiments 
recently made at the instigation of the Prussian | 


War Office. It is a fact well known to Alpine 
tourists that on difficult climbing excursions an 
increased desire is felt for sweets and sweetened 


foods, and many who never touch such things at | 


home devour large quantities of them on these 
tours. 


It is also frequently remarked that the guides 
eagerly appropriate any sugar that may be left 
over, and consume it on the journey. Whether 
the sugar afforded real benefit to the mountain- 
climber was the subject of the investigation—that 
is, did the consumption of sugar render the tired 
muscles capable of renewed exertion? 

To answer the question conclusively, the subject 
of the experiment was not allowed to know that 
a test was being made. On one day a sweet 
—s containing thirty grammes of sugar, was 

ministered; on the next a similar liquid, sweet- 
ened by saceharin to render it indistinguishable 
from the other, so far as taste was concerned, 
took the place of the sugar. 

The result was a complete triumph for the 
sugar. It was found that a greater amount of 
work could be accomplished on the days when 
the sugar was given than on those when saccharin 
took its place. This serves, as far as it goes, to 
ez? that sugar is food in a true sense, and that 
t is in particular food for the muscles, 


A MISINTERPRETATION. 


It is generally best to curb our impatience 
before giving it vent in words, as at such times 
one’s language may convey a different idea from 
its real meaning. Miss Kate Sanborn, in her 
“Abandoning an Adopted Farm,” relates her 
annoyance at being besieged by agents, reporters, 
curiosity-seekers. 

I was so perpetually harassed that I dreaded 


to see a stranger approach with an air of business. | 


The other day I was just starting for a drive, 


when I noticed the usual stranger hurrying on. | 
Putting my head out of the carriage, I said, in a | 


petulant and weary tone: 
“Do you want to see me?” 


The young man stopped, smiled, and_repiied, | 
courteously, “It gives me pleasure to look at you, | 


madam, but I was going farther on.” 


oston and Plymouth. He | 


COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably se'sowl- 
edged the purest and best. | Adv. 


A Course of Home Readings. 


| The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a definite plan 
|} and helps busy people to make the a 1intance of 
| good books. The course of HOME KEADINGS 
this year will be found one of great attractiveness to 
busy people who want to enlarge their intellectual 
horizon and get a clear idea of the great facts of 


history. \ Its Extent. 
Chautauqua ) Its Popularity. 











When you remember that Chautauqua is now 23 years 
old, has gone into every State in the Union, has en- 
rolled more than a quarter of a million of members 
in almost every city, town and village, keeps in 
successful operation a great variety of courses of home 
reading, conducts the largest summer school in the 
world, and that nearly 60 Chautauqua Summcr Assem- 
blies are held in 31 different States, attracting every 
year over half a million people—you get some idea of 
| its strength, its scope and its influence. Send for illus- 
| trated booklet to JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of 
Chautauqua, 75 Genesee St., Budfalo, N. Y. 


‘Something New for the Children. 


~~ “Parlor Furnture Rattern.” Patent applied for. 


‘STAMPED 


Doll's Furniture 


| Tn beautiful designs, marked where to cut out and sew 
together. Use pasteboard for the backs, and cotton 
for the filling. pleasant and beneficial employment 
for the Little Ones at Home. 


A Supplement Work to the Industrial Side of the 


KINDERCARTEN 


| For the practicability of the many ideas, viz.: De- 
sign, Cutting out, Drawing, Scwing (for the older 
classes), Form and Color. The result is an indestruct- 
ibleand Beautiful Toy. 

| For sale at Dry Goods Stores, or sent on receipt of 











10 Cents in Stamps. 
L, U W. PALMER MFG. CO., 43 and 45 Worth St., New York. 





American 
Waltham 
Watches 


| are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “ RIVERSIDE” 
movement particu- 


larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 
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We have been making Shoes 


all kinds, Men’s, Women’s and Children’s—for the past 


thirty years, making more each year, considerably over one 
milion dollars’ worth 
annually for some time. 
We want to keep on 
increasing our output, 
We have an idea that 


if more people know 
how good shoes we are 
making — how much 


value we are giving for 
little money—lots more 
of them would be sure 
that our name was on 


the shoes they buy. 
That’s why we are ad- 
vertising them. Al- 
though we make all 
styles of sensible, dur- 
able, artistic, com- 
fortable shoes for Men, 
Women and Children— 
warranting every pair 
bearing our brand—we 
are just now pushing 
one of our many styles 
of shoes for Women. 





Hazen 8. Pinaree, 
of Alichigan, suys: “1 would 
not be without the Pratt Fast- 
eners on my shoes if 1 had to 
pay 50 cents amece for them!" 


Governor 


The “COMPOSITE” 


Shoe is the best ever made for women at 
$3.00. We want every woman who reads 
| The Youth’s Companion to show this adver- 
tisement to her shoe-dealer and ask for these 
shoes. Any woman buying a pair can have 
her money tack if the shoes are not right. 



























There is no rrsk. 

The Composite Shoc 
combines all the best fea 
tures of modern shoemaking 
— style — durability — com- 


fort — neatness and elegance. 


Pratt Fasteners 





hold laces without tying, wide 
stay extending from heel to 
top prevents back seam from 


ripping, four rows of silk 
stitching secure seams. 
| Made by skilled work- 
|men from dull- 
finished, soft, dur- 
jable kid, with 
stout, welt-stitch- 
ed, cork-filled, 
damp - proof soles 
street wear, 
and from fine 
glazed kid, with 
plump, welt- 
stitched soles 
for dress 
wear. 


In Lace 
only, neat, 
stylish 
“Coin '’ toe, 
kid tips, medium 
opera heel, every 
size and width, top fac- 
ings embossed with our 
name, soles stamped ** Composite.” 





Don't pay fancy 
prices for shoes when you can get 3 00 
$5.00 style, durability and comfort for x 
with the reputation of the most famous manufacturer of 


fine shoes in the country, and their guarantee behind 
them. 

If your dealer hasn’t them and won’t send for 
them, send us $3.00 with your name and address 
with size and width you wear, and the name of 
your dealer, and we will see that you get them, 

Modernized Mother Goose Melodies — illus- 
trated in colors—sent free on receipt of your 
name and address and those of three mo 
shoe-dealers in your town. Address Dept. 


PINGREE & SMITH, Detroit, Mich, 
VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or 

G U ITAR Self-Taught, with- 
out notes,by Figure BANJO 

Music. Send stamp for Big Illustrated 
Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bidg., Chicago. 
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That isn't work. 


House-drudgery, 


more than any other one thing, is what wears out women. 
Not ordinary housework—but hard labor with the hands, 
trying to keep things clean without modern methods, 


It's drudgery—an enemy to woman's 


health. Now, which is better—to use Pearline and 
stop the drudgery. or to wear yourself out and then try to 
get well? Pearline, more than any other one thing, 
makes housework what it should be. 
the washing and cleaning fit work for any woman. #1 


UL NOS SNEIIAS 


It makes 





Trade-Mark. 


The New Lining. 





EARSILK 


Registered. 


Comes yard wide, double fold 


Fashionable Shades. 





Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 
for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


Strong enough for Waist Lining. 


Fast Black Linings 





NUBIAN 


highest requirements. 


Will Not Crock. 





Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 
or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. 
‘‘Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


Fill the 





E 
PARKER 
PENS 


nozzle when carried in pocket. 
“* Parker.”’ 








RPECT 


to “ go alone,”’ so smooth and easy is the movement..... 


The Tubular feed 


is a “ Parker’”’ feature — it means a clean, dry pen-point, and clean fingers, as it draws the ink from 
If you want to enjoy writing, or have to make a business of it, try a 
They are made in all styles, for all uses, for every one. 


Standard Parker, $2.00 and upwards. “ Special,’’ $1.50. *‘ Silver Dollar,”’ $1.00. 


, A little talk with any courteous, up-to-date dealer will 
put you tn the way cf getting th 


, Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis, 


e best —a Parker.’ 





==) 


To those who have never owned a Fountain Pen 
the “ Parker" is a delight —to those who have 
tried others, they are perfection. First right in 
principle, then skilfully made to avoid the weak 
points found in other makes. Parker Pens seem 





BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE FREE. 


90 Mill St., 
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The Blind Beggar. 


He sat in the sun at the foot of the hill, 


The blind old beggar. weary and still, | 

With his wrinkled hands stretched out in the heat 
That came in waves from the fields of wheat. 

The crickets chirped from the rustling sheaves, 
The tasseled corn hung down its leaves, 

And strong and sweet rose the milkweed scent 
From the pinkish blooms that downward bent 
When the soft little breezes came and went. 


Over his head a happy bird 

Twittered in glee while the light winds stirred, 
And the daisies fluttered and curtsied low, 
With a graceful beauty he could not know. 
And the dragon-flies, like sentient things, 
Paused for a moment on burnished wings, 

As if they marvelled to hear the moan 

Of the poor blind beggar, sitting alone, 

When the royal summer was on her throne. 


What story was his of grief or shame, 

Of human sorrow or human blame, 

I know no more than the brown wren knew, 
As to and fro in the heat she flew, 

But my own eyes filled with a mist of tears, 
And my thoughts went back across the years 
To the dear Lord Jesus so strong and wise, 
Who heard and heeded the blind man’s cries, 
And took the veil from the sightless eyes. 


Ah! poor blind beggar, if //e should come 
Down the long green lane, where the brown bees 


um, 

What bliss and glory would dawn on you! 

What rapture and wonder forever new! 

But I think some day He will come to us all, 

As we sit alone while the shadows fall, 

And touch our souls wit is Sogers kind, 

And show us the beauty we could not find, 

Though we groped for it long, like the beggar blind. 
ANGELINA W. WRAY. 
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When We Are Gone. 


Such of our readers as have visited the old 
city of Florence, in Italy, will remember that the 
Palazzo V ecchio—her ancient municipal palace— 
faces a square and loggia filled with treasures of 
Tusean art. The foremost of Italian sculptors 
have contended for a place upon that world- 
famous portico. ; 

In the gray wall of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
however, is a flat stone on which the stranger 
looks with more than common interest. Cut on 
it with a few bold lines is the profile of a 
woman’s face, proud and beautiful. Tradition 
states that on a great féte day, Michelangelo, 
standing here, saw for the first time the noble 
lady to whom he gave the love and service of his 
life, and that his hand cut on the stone the 
outline of her face. 

Michelangelo and the beautiful princess have 
been dust for centuries, the stones of the wall 
are only stones, but this block, touched by genius 
and pure love, is immortal. 

Opposite the great cathedral of the same city 
is another stone set into the wall. For six 
hundred years Florentines have looked on it 
with reverence. It is the Sasso di Dante, a 
rough block of limestone on which the great poet 
was wont to rest. 

There is many a town in Europe in which a 
stone, a block of wood, or some memento marks 
the spot where some martyr gave up his life for 
a cause which seemed holy to him, or where 
some poet or prophet spoke words which helped 
the world. 

We make matter serve us, earn money for us, 
clothe and feed us, but it is only the touch of a 
noble, human life, of a great, unselfish soul that 
can make of it a sacred thing. 

How many of us keep hidden away a worthless 
old book, or a torn glove, because eyes that were 
full of love for us once read the faded pages, and 
the old glove long ago covered the kindest hand 
to us in all the world! 

Is there love and kindness enough in our 
hearts to make any bit of dumb matter on earth 
sacred to anybody when we are gone? 


He Put Out the Flash. 


That the patriotic clergy of New England did a 
great deal, both by precept and example, to foster 
and sustain the spirit of independence during the 
time of the American Revolution is shown by the 
various documents relating to that period of her 
history. Headley, in his “Chaplains and Clergy 
in the Revolution,” gives some interesting anec- 
dotes of the preaching soldiers of that stirring 
time, men who laid down their Biles and hymn- 
books to carry the sword and musket in defence 
of liberty and justice. 

The Rev. Thomas Allen, the first minister ever 
settled in the town of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
was a man renowned and beloved for his 

‘gentleness and piety. When hostilities between 
England and the colonies were declared, Pastor 
Allen’s flock was astonished to hear their mild 
shepherd announce his intention to join the 
militia and fight for the right! 

At the Battle of Bennington the Berkshire 
militia had their share in the conflict, and the 
Rev. Thomas Allen fought as a common soldier, 
side by side with his fellow-countrymen. Know- 
ing this good man’s natural aversion to violence 
and bloodshed, some one said to him after the 
a was over: P 

“They sa ou fought at Bennington, Mr. 
Allen. Is it trae?” . i 

“Yes; I did,” answered the man of God. “It 
was a hot, close battle, and it became every 
patriot to do his duty.” 

“Well, but; Mr. Allen,” said the parishioner, 
“did you kill anybody ?” 

“No,” replied the courageous but conscientious 
clergyman; ‘‘l don’t know that I killed anybody; 
but I happened to notice a frequent flash from 
behind a certain bush, and every time I saw that 
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flash one of our men fell. 1 took aim at the bush 


and fired, 
| but T put out that flash!” 
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The Man Was Pardoned. 


General Horace Porter relates an amusing 
incident of the visit of Hon. E. B. Washburne to 
the camp of General Grant before Richmond, 


| whither he had gone for the purpose of presenting | 


| the general with the medal which Congress had 
caused to be struck in his honor. Mr. Washburne 
was assigned quarters next to those of General 
Grant. Rising early in the morning with intent 
to shave, he found himself unprovided with a 
looking-glass, and remembering that one hung in 
/the anteroom of Grant’s dwelling, he strolled 
across the grounds in his shirt-sleeves, razor in 
hand, to complete his toilet there. 


| “Just as he had taken hold of his nose with his 
| left thumb and forefinger, which he had converted 
| into a sort of era for the occasion,” says 
| General Porter, “and had scraped a wide swath 
{down his right cheek with the razor, the front 
| door of the hut was suddenly burst open, and a 
| young woman rushed in, fell on her knees at_his 
eet, and cried: ‘Save him! Oh, save him! He’s 
my husband.’ 
‘The distinguished member of Congress was so 
| startled by the sudden apparition that it was with 
difficulty that he avoided disfiguring his face with 
a large gash. He turned to the intruder, and said: 
| yhat’s all this about _— husband? Come, 
| get up, get up! I don’t understand you.’ 
“‘) general, for God’s sake, do save my hus- 
| band!’ continued the woman. 
| Why, my good woman, I’m not General Grant,’ 
| the congressman insisted. 

“*Yes, you are; they told me this was your room. 
Oh, save him, general; they’re to shoot him this 
very day for desertion if you don’t stop them!” 

By this time Mr. Washburne had divined the 
nature of the situation, and tried his best to 
soothe her and to extract from her a coherent 
account of her troubles. 

Her young husband, it appeared, in a moment 
{of uncontrollable homesickness, had deserted 
| from his post to go home and see her. He had 
| been captured, court-martialed, sentenced to be 
| shot, and the sentence was to executed that 
very day; she had heard of it only just in time to 
reach camp and beg his life of General Grant. 

Meanwhile, the commotion had awakened the 
general, who slept in the next room, and he now 
arrived upon the scene from within, just as 
General Porter, who had also heard the sound of 
excited voices, arrived from without. 

“The spectacle partook decidedly of the serio- 
comic. The dignified member of Congress was 
standing in his shirt-sleeves in front of the plead- 
ing woman, his face covered with lather, oe 
the swath which had been made down his right 
cheek ; the razor was uplifted in his hand, and the 
tears were starting out of his eyes as his sympa- 
thies began to be worked upon. The woman was 
screaming and gesticulating frantically, and was 
almost hysterical with grief. I appeared at the 
front door about the same time that the general 
entered from the rear, and it was hard to tell 
whether one ought to laugh or cry at the sight 
presented.” 

The poor wife soon had cause to cease crying 
for her husband was reprieved and afterward 

ardoned ; but General Grant frequently recurred 

the scene in conversation, and teased his visitor 

good-humoredly about the extraordinary figure 
which he had cut in the presence of a lady. 
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Klondike. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer prints an interesting 
talk of Prof. Henry W. Elliott about Alaska and 
the Klondike country. We extract what he has 
to say concerning its salubriousness on the one 
hand, and its “vilest pest’’ on the other. 


Alaska is a healthy country, with no malaria or 
mountain fever. A curious fact is that any one 
afflicted with neuralgia or rheumatism is com- 
pletely cured of it in that climate. The clear, dry 
atmosphere and the rapid changes of the body’s 
tissues doubtless account for this. 

One’s appetite is tremendous there. A personal 
incident will show you what an Alaskan appetite 
is like. I was one of six men, who having had a 
good breakfast, sat down at noon to a dinner of 
roast goose. Six large geese, none of which 
weighed less than eight pounds, had been roasted 
and stuffed, and were served with coffee, bread, 
butter and pickles. At the close of the meal 
every bone was picked clean, and not a vestige of 
goose remained. We all ate a hearty supper that 
—e 
The talk that there is plenty of game to be had 
there is entirely misleading. A camp of two 
hundred men would clean out all the ina 
tract twenty miles square, in a few weeks. Food, 
paps of it, is the one great necessity, and a man 
© succeed must be well fed. 

The vilest pests of Alaska are the mosquitoes. 
I have battled with these annoying insects in New 
Jersey and Central America, but they cannot 
compare with the Alaska species for venom and 
humbers. In May the tundra becomes a great 
flat swale, full of bog-holes, slimy decayed peat, 
innumerable lakes, shallow, stagnant, and from 
all places swarm mosquitoes of malignant type. 

Every precaution is taken to guard against 
them. Netting is tied over the head and mittens 
are worn on the hands. Ointments are rubbed on 
the flesh, and attempts are made to smoke out 
the insects. Horses and cattle, and even dogs, die 
a — bites. Not until November do they 
vanish. 
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King Menelik’s Banquet. 


Europeans who have lately visited the court of 
the victorious Negus, or so-called Emperor, of 
Abyssinia, Menelik, the Ruler of Shoa, agree in 
describing life in that country as peculiarly like 
what we suppose the life of the nations of 
antiquity to have been. By some it is spoken of 
as a reproduction of Europe in the Middle Ages; 
others go much further and call it “Homeric.” 
What they mean may be inferred from an account 
which jthe French prince, Henry of Orleans, has 
given of a banquet which he attended. 

It was the day after the tory Abyssinian 
festival of St. Rageel, and the prince and his suite 
were invited to dine with the Negus at the palace. 
Menelik sat on a raised platform above his guests, 
who were served somewhat in the European 
manner,—which was a discordant note, out o 
harmony with the medieval surroundings,—with 
various kinds of food and with hydromel,—a 
wine of honey,—and araki, another Abyssinian 
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verage. 

But this meal was only a prelude to the real 
Homeric scene. After the king and his European 
guests had eaten, a curtain of rude tapestry was 
drawn, disclosing the main part of the king’s hall; 
then the Europeans saw a strange and antique 
spectacle—all the king’s officers, even the 





I don’t know that I killed anybody, | 


| nothin’ but a eheck apron on.” 


partake of a feast to be 
offered them in rea ssinian fashion. _ 
|. They marched in in groups, clad in their bar- 
| barous military attire—swarthy and most pict- 
uresque warriors, who seemed to be issuing from 
the midst of a solemn antiquity. They formed in 
| eireles about a great number of hampers contain- 
| ing cakes of gingérahs—an Abyssinian food. This 
| they did without any form of salutation to the 
| Negus, whose guests the officers now were; this 
abstention from a salute to the host was also an 
| Abyssinian custom, which Prince Henry notes as 
| a curious one. 

The king’s musicians blew a long blast on their 
trumpets, and the guests sat down. And now 
really Homeric viands were brought in—great 
| quarters of beef roasted whole, and_ similar 
| quarters of mutton. The servants who brought 


subalterns, opeetins © 
y 


they were ——. and the guests, drawing long 
and sharp knives, cut off pieces, and proceeded to 
eat them; at the same time large cups made of 
the horns of cattle were passed around and filled 
with hydromel for each guest. } 

| “I eould have believed myself,” says Prince 
Henry, “back in the days of Homer; I seemed to 
see the companions of Achilles dismembering an 
ox under the walls of Troy. Soon, to complete 
the illusion, two bards appeared, bearing great 
lozenge-shaped guitars, and leaning against the 
central green-painted wooden pillars of the hal 
their heads thrown back, they improvised wild 
songs of war and love to divert the company.” 
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Indian Summer. 


I said farewell to June long, long ago, 

Yet now, what time the summer days are fied, 
And Iam watching for the autumn snow, 

I see her come again with silent tread. 


What miracle is this? the brown, sad earth, 
Is wakened in the midst of autumn’s grief. 
Touched with the presence of a matchless birth. 
And summer’s sun shines on each withered leaf. 


Ah! thus when old age creeps upon the heart 
The memory of a by-sped joy may rise, 

Tejeee us back through perfumed paths apart 
Where June and roses breathe of paradise. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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“Cousin Em’s” Apron. 


Railway travel furnishes many a comedy, and 
now and then some newspaper man is present to 
make notes and print them. The New York 
Times, for instance, furnishes its readers with a 
lively description of a scene on an express-train 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Ata certain station 
a company of four persons entered, one of them a 
“small and silent baby.” The other three, as it 
turned out, were the father and mother, and 
“Cousin Em.” 


Immediately after the train started the an- 
nouncement was made in three different vocal 
keys that “Cousin Em” was being carried away 
from home against her volition. : 

“Here, stop this train, David! Stop it, I say, 
and let ‘Cousin Em’ off!’ commanded the baby’s 
mother, pushing her little husband toward the 
door of the car. 

“Stop the train, conductor! Hold ’er up! hold 
‘er up!” echoed the husband, running frantically 
down the aisle. 

“Yes, for goodness’ sakes, let me off,” chimed in 
“Cousin Em.” “TI aint fit to go nowhere. I’ve got 


The conductor, however, was somewhere else 
and the brakeman’s authority did not extend 
beyond keeping the excited young woman from 
Jumping off the fast-moving train. 

th a wail of despair, therefore, “Cousin Em” 
retreated to the middle of the car, and proceeded 
to relate to the passengers how she had — come 
aboard “to help Cousin Effie on with the baby and 
the things, because Cousin David is no earthly use 
where women folks are. And here I am with 
nothin’ but a check apron on,” she sobbed in 
conclusion. 

Meanwhile the baby’s mother was making 
vigorous use of an ample vocabulary in setting 
clearly before her little husband’s mind a few 
facts regarding his general uselessness. 

“Now, you just ork over the money to pay 
‘Cousin Em’s’ fare to the next station and back, 
and then you’ll hold the baby till we git home,” 
she said, with an emphasis that brooked no 
dissent. 

“David” handed out forty cents, and quietly 
took the baby. 

When the conductor appeared he was inclined 
to treat the incident as a good joke on “Cousin 
Em,” but that young woman indignantly bade 
him observe that she had “nothin’ but a check 
apron on,” and to keep his jesting for some more 
suitable oceasion. 

To a few of the sympathetic female passengers 
she confided that she had some “befitting frocks” 
at home, and as she left the car at M. Station she 
expressed the hope that she might meet her new 
friends again “with so’thin’ better than a check 
apron on.” 

“Cousin David” held the | until the train 
— at Jersey City. His wife kept her eyes 
on him, and so did the rest of the passengers. 
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The Village Band. 


The editor of the Blankville Clarion was a 


of a daily paper in a large city, but had turned bis 
back on city journalism, from choice or necessity, 
and was spending his declining years as chief 
molder of public opinion and leading citizen in a 
quiet country village. 


Blankville boasted a brass band, the players of 
which were youths belonging to the best families 
of the place. This band came one evening to the 
dwelling of the editor, and played several of its 
choicest pieces. The next issue of the Clarion 
contained the following acknowledgment: 

“The editor of this paper is under obligations 
to the members of the Blankville Cornet Band for 
a serenade last Thursday evening. 

“Among the selections performed, as nearly as 
we could make out, was the ‘Grand March from 
Norma,’ together with a spirited variation of what 
seemed to be the immortal ‘Portuguese Hymn.’ 
There was also a startling and original rendition 
of ‘Down Went McGinty,’ with bass drum obli- 
gato, given with remarkable freedom of expres- 
sion; and the composer,—or arranger, — with 
ee unconventionality, had woven into the 

heme several strains from the ‘Overture to 
William Tell.’ 

“The young men who compose this band are 
among our foremost representatives of the rising 
generation of Blankville. hey are, without 
exception, large, strong-lunged and athletic. It 
must not be ascribed to undue civic pride when 
we say that, with the training these young men 
have had, musical and otherwise, we doubt if 
there is a baseball team anywhere in the country 
that could stand before them a moment. 

“In the manner in which they attacked the 
andante passages of what we took to the 
‘Montrose Quickstep,’ there was noticeable a 
vigor, an abandon, a muscular grasp, as it were, 





them held them aloft with the sticks on which’ 


1, | 


gentleman who had once been the musical critic | 
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that swept oueepanng before it. In all our 
experience we have never heard ‘Schubert’s 
Serenade’ played as they played it. It awakened 
profound emotions. In our humble opinion it 
would have moved the composer himself to tears. 

“It is marvellous what the modern system of 
gymunastics—or something—in schools is doing for 
the training of our young men. It fits them for 
hard work. It renders, them strong and self- 
reliant. As musicians, it makes them independent 
of each other. It makes them even independent 
of composers. Thanks, — gentlemen, thanks 
for the serenade! May the choicest blessings of 
ife be yours—and in the name of the pitying 
angels, don’t come again!”’ 
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One Sensible Woman. 


A crowd, a supposed mad dog and a “tall, well- 
dressed woman’’—these were the parties to a 
lively scene in Broadway, New York, one after- 
noon last summer. The dog, a small one, sud- 
denly began running about in a circle and crying 
piteously. Somebody cried, “Mad dog!” Some- 
body else repeated the cry, and some men and 
women were scurrying in all directions, frightened 
out of their wits. How the affair terminated is 
thus reported by the Tribune: 


When the excitement was at its height, the dog 
rushed around under the elevated tracks at the 
corner of Thirty-third Street and Broadway. At 
this moment a tall, well-dressed woman, who was 
coming down Broadway, stopped and looked at 
the scurrying pedestrians and then at the dog. 

It darted across the street toward the place 
where the woman was standing, and as it reached 
the sidewalk she stooped quickly and seized it by 
the back of the neck, and carried the now whining 
animal to the up-town elevated railroad station 
stairs. 

Those who had fled from the dog stared at the 
woman in amazement. All unconcerned, how- 
ever, she began to pat the head of the terrier and 
speak to it affectionately. The spectacle of a 
woman fondling a mad dog was so extraordinary 
that several hundred persons quickly gathered. 

“Ever seems to think this dog is mad,” 
she said, witha aa, to a policeman who came 
up to investigate the matter; “but I know all 
about dogs. know from his cries that he has 
lost his master. No mad dog ever races around 
in one spot, the way I saw him do.” 

By this time the terrier had quieted down, and 
was nestling close to its new-found friend. The 
policeman found the woman’s theory of the cause 
of the dog’s antics correct. The dog and his 
master had been separated when the owner 
boarded a ear. , 
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The Mysterious Assassin. 


One night, shortly after the celebrated Battle of 
Fontenoy, its hero, Marshal De Saxe, arrived at 
@ little village in which was an inn with a peculiar 
reputation. It was said that in this inn there 
were ghosts who stabbed or strangled all who 
attempted to pass the night in a certain room. 


The conqueror of Fontenoy was far from being 
susceptible to superstitious terrors, and was 
oy! to face an army of ghosts. He dismounted, 
ate his supper, and went up to the fatal room, 
taking with him his arms and his body-servant. 

His arrangements completed, the marshal went 
to bed, and was soon in a profound slumber, with 
his sentinel ensconced in an armchair by the fire. 
About one o’clock in the morning the watcher by 
the fire, wanting to get some sleep himselt. 
ap roached his master to awaken him, but to his 
eall he received no response. Thinking the mar- 
shal soundly asleep, he called again. Startled at 
the continued silence, the man shook him; the 
marshal did not stir. 

As he lifted his hands from the form in the bed, 
the frightened servant saw that they were red. 
The marshal was lying in a pool of blood! Draw- 
ing down the cover, the soldier saw a strange 
thing. An enormous insect was fastened to the 
side of De Saxe, and was sucking at a wound 
from which the blood flowed freely. 

The man sprang to the fireplace, grasped the 
tongs, and ran back to the bed. Seizing the 
monster, he cast it into the flames, where it was 
instantly consumed. 

Help was called, and the marshal was soon out 
of danger; but the great posal. who had escaped 
fire and steel for years, had barely escaped dying 
of the bite of an insect. He had found the ghost. 
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Efficacious Prescription. 


A lady who had suffered tortures from a corn 
upon one of her toes called on a professional 
chiropodist. He soon relieved her of the hardened 
little offender, and besides paying him his fee, 
she thanked him heartily. 


“Please tell me, doctor,” she said, “how IL can 
prevent another one coming in its place.” 

“Well, madam,” he replied, after a moment's 
reflection, “I am doctor enough, perhaps, to give 
ou a prescription that will always prevent a corn 
rom coming.” 

He tore a leaf out of a note-book, wrote a few 
words upon it, and handed it to her. 

It read: “Looshoo. Apply once a day.” 

“You can get it at almost any place,” he ex- 
plained. “There is noecbarge. You are welcome.” 

After inquiring in vain at several drug stores 
for “looshoo,” she showed the prescription to a 
friend, who studied it a moment and said: 

“Why, that is plain enough. It means ‘loose 
shoe!’” 

The prescription was tried, and proved effective. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Republic. Ensign. 3. Volunteers. 
4. Ostracism. 5. Liberty. 6. Ukase. 7._Trium- 
virate. 8. Inquisition. 9. Ottoman. 10. Nihilist. 
11. Anarchist. 12. Rebellion. 13. Yankee. 14. Wal- 
denses. 15. Armada. 16. Reformation. 

Primals, Revolutionary War. 


2. 1. Rule of Three. 2. Geometry. 3. Addition. 
4. Decimals. 5. Algebra. 6. Subtraction. 7. Com- 
ound interest. 8. Division. 9. Factoring. 10. 

rokerage. 11. Insurance. 12. Percentage. 13. 
Proportion. 14. Reduction. 15. Fractions. 16. 
Annuities. 17. Profit and loss. 18. Powers and 
roots. 19. Weights and measures. 20. United 
States money. 21. Partnership. 22. Interest. 
23. Partial payments. 24. Multiplication. 25. Met- 
rie system. 5. Cu root. 27. Mensuration. 
Logarithms. 29. Trigonometry. 30. Conic 
sections. 31. Equations. 32. Progression. 

3. Belief (bee-leaf). 

4. Welland. Doff. Chuse..Caffraria, Tom- 
tom. Fraction. Theseus. Bayard. Skeleton. 
Beth. Hawaii. Endowed. Whole.—Daffodils that 
come before the swallow dares, and take the 
winds of March for beauty.—Winter’s Tale. 


Ute, ill, lie, tare, eye, Anne—U tilitarian. 
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New Jersey, at a special election, have ratified 


an amendment to the constitution which forbids | 


the legalizing of lotteries, pool-selling, “‘book- 
making,” or gambling of any kind. There are 
several race-tracks in the state which have been 
notorious resorts for gamblers, and a few years 
ago the gambling elements were strong enough 
to elect a race-track “starter’’ Speaker of the 
Assembly. The moral sentiment of the state 
was aroused to put an end to the scandal, and 
this amendment is the result. 

REMOVALS FROM OFFICE.—T wo more opin- 
ions have been given by United States judges 
upon the protection of office-holders against 
arbitrary removal from office. Judge Baker, in 
a case at Indianapolis, agreed with Judge Cox 
of the District of Columbia and Judge Jenkins 
at Chicago, that there is no legal remedy for 
the office-holder in such cases. 
hand, Judge 
granted injunctions against certain removals, on 


the ground that the act was in violation of the, 


civil service rules and the President’s order. 
GREECE AND THE TERMS OF PEACE.—The 
bitter disappointment felt in Greece over the 
severity of the terms of 
peace caused the down- 
fall of the Ralli ministry. 
A new ministry has been 
formed, with Monsieur 
Zaimis at the head, and 
General Smolenski, who 
distinguished himself in 
the war with Turkey, as 
Minister of War. The 
treaty was not submitted 
to the Greek assembly, or 
Boule, but a vote of confidence was given the 
new ministry, which it will treat as sufficient 
authority for fulfilling the conditions imposed. 





RALLI, 


Tut New GREEK FRONTIER.—It is one of | 
the conditions of peace that, after the entire | 


indemnity has been paid, the Turkish army is to 
be retired behind the new frontier. This 
“rectified” frontier, as it is called, gives Turkey 
important advantages. At the northwest it 
gives her the village of Kontzofliani, and with it 
the command of the approaches to Kalambaka 
and Trikhala. In the centre, the Turks are given 
the whole district around Zarkos and Gounitsa, 
which is the key to middle Thessaly ; and at the 
northeast they obtain the Maluna Pass and 
other important strategic points. From the Greek 
side the frontier is wholly indefensible. 
CHANGE OF MINISTRIES IN SPAIN.—Gen- 
eral Azearraga, who succeeded the late Sefor 
Canovas as Prime Minister of Spain, resigned 
his office September 29th, and his associates 
retired with him. A new cabinet has been 
formed, with Seftor Praxedes Mateo Sagasta, 
the Liberal leader, at the 
head. Sefior Sagasta is 
seventy years old, and 
has been in public life for 
more than forty years. 
He has been three or 
four times before at the 
head of the government, 
alternately displacing and 
being displaced by the late 
Sefor Canovas. He and 
his party stand fora more 





SENOR SAGASTA. 


conciliatory policy toward Cuba than has been | 
followed by the Cunservatives, though existing | 


conditions may modify his course. 
GENERAL WEYLER RECALLED.—The new 
cabinet has announced 


but to continue the cam- 
paign as long as may be 
necessary. One of 
first acts was to recall 
Captain-General Weyler, 
who has been in command 
in Cuba since February, | 
1896, and to appoint 
General Blanco to succeed 
him. General Blanco has | 
held the office before. He 
was governor of the Phil- 
ippine Islands when the 
insurrection began there, but was superseded by 
General Polavieja. 





GENERAL BLANCO. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 
who have recently died are Gen. Neal Dow, of 
Maine, for seventy years an active temperance 
reformer, and Prohibition candidate for President 
in 1880; Sir John Gilbert, a famous English 
artist and president of the Royal Society of 
»ainters in water-colors ; Samuel J. R. MeMillan, 
United States Senator from Minnesota from 1875 
to 1887; and John R. McPherson, United States 
Senator from New Jersey from 1877 to 1895. 


AN ANTI-GAMBLING AMENDMENT.—By a 
majority of about seven hundred in a total vote 
of one hundred and forty thousand, the voters of 


On the other | 
Jackson of West Virginia has | 


its purpose to grant | 
autonomy to Cuba, under | 
the suzerainty of Spain; | 


its | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
| of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 

Extra Pants $ 


S U | and Cap, 


. De livered free i. any Express or Post- 
i= office in this country. Splendid wool Cas- 
, simeres ; well made; well lined; pasens 
> waistbands. 4 to 15 yrs. Write 

send order. Money petandeg it Eyew woes it. 
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STAMPS ! 300 genuine mixed 
Cape, India, Japan, etc., with 
Album, l0c. New 6)-page ist free. Approv. 
al Sheets, 50%com. Agts. wanted. BUY 
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Certain cure is to use 
pg oy it 


KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 
ASTH MA: lis the Syeene in the s stem 
makes you well pe inate scoverer suffered 16 


ears, cured himself, aang MR coetey Wonderfulin 
throne cases. Booklet free. NAP REMEDY, 34Park Row,N.Y. 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


To have real comfort with your 
artificial teeth use the 


Florence Dental Plate Brush. 
It cleans the whole plate. The 
long stiff tuft does it. Will out- 
wear three ordinary brushes. Den- 
tists praise it. For sale generally, 
or mailed for 35 cents. 




























Dr.O. Phelps Brown’s Marvellous 
HERBAL OINTMENT 
SUPPOSITORIES 
cure as if by mi 
or by mail. ei 

Brown, Dept. 
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E., Jersey City, N. J. 











Paint Your House Before 
Jan. ist. 


We wish to inform our readers that until Jan. 
ist you can buy high-zvade ready mixed paints as 
low as 45 cents per gallon. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
| of Chicago, TL., are making the ‘most wonderful 
aint sale on record and you should give your 
ouse, barn and other buildings a new coat while 
this low price lasts. They will send any of our 
readers, free, | pow pels, a beautiful color card and 
full particulars if they will write to them, mention- 
ing The Youth’s Companion. 
















That settles it. No better Guitars 
or Mandolins can be made atany 
price. They are simply perfect 
The prices? Very moderate—you’ll 
be surprised. Ame yovt dealer. If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
a!lknown musical instruments free 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
122 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 














DELICIOUS !! 


Bonbors and Chocolates, 


Sent Everywhere by Mail 


r Expre' 
863 Broadway, New York. 


* 


For Eating, Drinking and 
Cooking, are unsur- 
passed for 
Pots of Material 
nd Flavor. 
ommint EVERYWHERE. 














LITTLE HABITS. 


A man likes some hot drink for breakfast, and 
cotfee suits his taste about as well as anything. 


It seems hard that so many should be denied | 
coffee because it upsets their liver and disagrees | 


| with them in one way and another; still this 
condition does exist, and when a man finds it 


hurts him he is generally sensible enough to} 


leave it out of his. bill of fare, for it is quite a bit 
pleasanter to feel well all day than to enjoy a 
drug two or three minutes and pay for it in aches | 
and ails or sickness. 

A new breakfast drink has come into use, diffi- | 
; cult to tell from coffee, but made entirely of | 
grains, and which never produces any disagree- 
able results. It has the clean, pungent flavor so 
much enjoyed in coffee, 
the system, Postum Cereal Food Coffee goes to 
work in downright good earnest to “ 
blood.” 

It is composed only of the grains intended by 
nature for man’s subsistence. 


produce a hot drink the fac-simile of rich Mocha 
}or Java coffee, but fattening and healthful. 
| Stomach, liver and bowel troubles disappear 
when coffee and tea are left off, and the food 
drink, Postum, taken in their place.’ 

This toothsome drink goes about three times as 
far as coffee. and produces health and comfort 
| where trouble formerly existed. It is made by 
the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, 
Mich. When a man or woman “feels mean” 
day after day or every few days, it can quite 
safely be charged to incorrect habits, and coffee 
and tea-drinking are the real eause of more 
bodily disorder than any one knows. A habit is 
hard to get over, but when a delicious-tasting 
article is offered which produces health instead 
of tearing it down, the change is easy to make. 
Prominent grocers say it exactly meets a want, 
and persons who have been kept from coffee on 
| account of their health are now having all the 
enjoyment of cofiee-drinking and getting fat 
over it. When boiled full fifteen minutes it tastes 
| like the milder grades of Java. 
| Imitations of Postum contain injurious ingredi- 
; ents. The genuine package has red seals thereon 
and the words, “ It makes red blood.” 


| 





| 










BN forinfants andadults. A 
.e neife for prickly heat | 
Z 
commended by all 
phy sicians, At druggists or 
a ‘mail—price 25 ets, Sample 
free. Bein, no substitutes, 
ard Mennen Core 
599 Broad. ws Newark, N. 




















but while coffee hurts | 


make red | 


These are skil-| 2g 
| fully blended and prepared in such a way as to! 


fing. Delightful after | 


TRY IT FREE 


in your own home and 

2. No money in advance. 
$00 Kenwood 
$50 Ar’ 
Singers ( 


for $2: 

Machinefor . $19. 
lade by us) $8, $11.50, oH 
and 27 — styles. All attachments 
FREE. pay frizht, Buy from 
a by S agents large profits, 
0,000 in use. ay ee _ 

“a testimonials es. a ite . 

Address ( 
164 West Van Buren St, H-10F vans 0 age 


WE LOAN A BICYCLE 


J You can outs ry “ + money 
our wheels as you can by dealing with anyoae 
tandard high grade machines, brand new, no 











sellin: 
else. 
better ever made. Also large stock of shop worn bicy- 


cles mostly as good as new rom $5 to 
is month we offer a No. 1, new me 
Genta. at al psy pe magh — ‘or 
Old Reliable’ 


BROWN-LEW! EWIS CYCLE: CO.¢ (Dept. G.) Chicago. 


SURVEYING AND MAPPING 


Coal & Metal Mining; Prospecting; Electricity; 
Machine Design; Seatenens Locomotive and 


‘Ladies or 
Write f 











Marine E Pl bi 
xaiived- Bt COURSES 2: 4 


Eugincering; Sheet Metal Pattern Cutting; 





1 and Arch engage ee 
Keeping; Shorthand; Englis! 
gg GUARANTEED. SUCCESS, 


———————— 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


HARMLESS "rirre> ARROW GAME. 


_ 








Affords 
Heaps of Fun. 
Over 1,500,000 Sold. . 
If your dealer hasn’t it, s.nd us ma‘! order. 
PRICE Mast complete” Harmless 
tol, Target, 2 Rub- $ 
ber-Tipped Arrows, post-paid, Is 
Bilastic Tip Co., 
| 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. ~ 
115 Lake 8t., Chicago. 736 Market St., Gen Poonsione. 


BOYS’ Own Tt Tov BARER 
Tells how to all kinds To 
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CO., 16 
yA largest wall paper house 
ox ood 8. 3 Fagen 
@ roll—8 yanes. 
Our B.-5 so’ per 2 F ee than others. 
KAYSER & ALLMAs. PHILADELPHIA, 
932-934 Market St, 8 Arch Street, 


Slings. Sti ‘Slits 


| some illustrations. mis creat 
catalo; es, Rin 
Gates &¢ 
















Does not stain 
or injure the hands 
Does not burn red 
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Morse Bros. 
CANTON, MASS. 


MORE EGGS 


will I lay, even = 
the winter months, 
and so make more 
money for you if 
ou will keep me 
n good condition. 

ow to do is 
and many other 
practical points — 
worth dollars to all 
who want to make 
more money out of 
poultry — are con- 
tained in 


Farm-Poultry, | 


POUL’ 

Published 
> a Month. 
Costsonly #1a year. 


Send 12 Cents in Stamps 
and you will receive a eS Cc opu and the 25-cent 
book, “A Laving from Poult post-pard. 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St. .Boston.Mass. 
Sample Copy Mailed for 2-cent Stamp 



























lished 1885. CO. St. 
Sterling ot i. 


FREE pistes ni i 


veered 
our elegantly’ ill illustrated Cata- 


logue of Jewelry and Novel- 










ties. Send to us at once wit 
me, —. and 2-cent Bn 
for mailin: 


THE RANDOLPH CO., Jewelers 
~ Dept. 4. rovidence, mh. L 


Intercollegiate Foot Balls, 

An excellent grain leather No. 
5 Rugby Foot Ball, perfect in 
shape, cothplete with bladder, 
sent on receipt of 


PRICE, $1.00. 
-»-»- MAKERS... 


A. J. Reach Co. 


Tulip & Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q) The Clinton 
Safety Pin 
















has the largest y of any Safety 
Pin in the world because of its 
surpussing excellence. 
A guard to prevent cloth catch- 
ing in coil. Made of tempered 
brass, doesn’t bend. Supernick- 
eled, doesn’t turn brassy. Hook 
and unhook from either side. 
Beware of imitations. 
EE ! We willsend.... 
s samples of the .. 
CLINTON, alsoourSO VRAN 
pin as and a pretty ooigred animal 
ooklet for the childre 


The OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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“it just suits me.” 








Waverly 
Waterproof-Sole 
Shoes. 


In territory not cov- 
ered by dealers, we 
will send express paid 
on receipt of price. 









Send for 
Catalogue. 


WAVERLY 


The True Method 
Of Treating 
DISCASES of the_~ 


Nasal Passages, Bronchial 
Tubes and Lungs 


Has been FOUND. 


Cured by Inhalation, the Only Way 
Provided by Nature for Reaching 
the Parts Affected. 


RELIEF ALMOST INSTANTANEOUS. 


Catarrh,Catarrhal Deafness,Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis and Asthma 
Succumb at Once to the New 
Australian Dry Air Treatment. 
It is Guaranteed. 




















That Catarrh, Bronchitis and Pneumonia ate becom- 
ing more prevalent every year is admitted by all medi- 

men. Physicians who for years have been searching 
for some means by which the onward march of these 
dread diseases could be stayed were impressed by the 
method used in the New Australian Pry Air po 
aac and soon became convinced that it was the on/ 
way by which a// parts of the air passazes in the head, 
throat and lungs could be reach furthermore, a few 
trials of “/:yomei’’ itself proved beyond all question 
that this was the best antiseptic known which would 
destroy the germs of thesc diseases completely. From 
this time on the use of “‘Hyomei”’ in the treatment of 
diseases of the air passages has grown with such 
astonishing rapidity that to-day there are thousands 
upon thousands of men and women, throughout the 
country,using the little pocket inhaler and being cured 
of diseases which have heretofore been considered 
incurable. 

Remember there is but one == alae but one Dry 
Aur Treatment, and it is guaranteed 

FREE TO ALL. A sample bottle of -‘Hyomei”’ 
will be sent free to all who write to home office. 

“Hyomei”’ Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. Extra bottles 
“Hyomei, ”* Be oo. “Hyomei” Balm, a wonderful healer, 

Jan obtained of your druggist or by 

mail. Ls free. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York. 
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eentton 's Sun Proof Paints are 
all kinds of weather. 
, oeeee blister nor crack nor chalk P 
4 —time only can wear them off They 
Uy ’ are more economical—cost far less in 
N Zo the end—than the lowest-price paints 
oF = z you can buy. 
= A valuable help in the selection of artistic 
= house colors is Patton’s House Painting Model 
S (20,000 combinations). Sent postpaid for 10c. 
A book, 
» House with Paint,’ 


‘How to Increase the Size of Your 
* and a Master Painter's 
(Tinting Card mailed for 2c. stamp. 
JAS. E. i Ye! Ne ad 
ilwaukee, Wis. S. A. 
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To DETECT CHANGES OF SPEED.— Engines 
used in electric lighting are required to run with 
great regularity. An interesting device for 
detecting, with extreme accuracy, any change of 
spced in such an engine is employed in an 
Elizabethport factory. ‘Two metal plates are 
pierced with corresponding slits and placed one 
in front of the other so that, when the slits are 
in line, the spokes of the fly-wheel of the engine 
can be seen passing them. One of the plates is 
caused to oscillate, by means of an electro- 
magnet, at such a rate that the two slits are in 
line every time a spoke is passing. If there are 
six spokes in the wheel, and the wheel turns 400 
times in a minute, the movable slit must oscillate 
2400 times in a minute. If the speed of the 
engine is perfectly regular, a spoke will always 
be seen directly in line with the slits; if the 
speed varies the spoke will appear ahead or 
behind its proper place, according as the rate of 
the wheel’s revolution is increased or diminished. 
- BLOCKADED BY PLANTs.—The water hya- 
cinth, an aquatic plant belonging to the pond- 
weed family, and bearing delicate lilac-colored 
flowers, has multiplied so rapidly in the upper 
St. Johns River in Florida during the last two 
years that it has become a serious impediment to 
navigation. The plant floats on its fine porous 
roots and spongy stem inflated with air. It 
spreads very rapidly, and in places it covers the 
St. Johns River, and some of its tributaries 





from bank to bank, pre- 
senting the appearance of 
flat meadows dotted with 
flowers. In some of the 
smaller streams the rafting 
of lumber has been entirely 
prevented by the growth 
of this plant, while on the 
St. Johns even steamers 
are greatly delayed by it. 





It is not known precisely | 











| 


how the plant was introduced, but according to | 


one account, it was brought from South America | 


a few years ago as a greenhouse curiosity. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR INDIA-RUBBER.—Com- 
binations of linseed, peanut, rape or mustard oil 
with sulphur form rubber-like substances which 
are said to be largely used in the manufacture of 
india-rubber compounds. Pure, unvulcanized 
india-rubber will float, nearly submerged, in 
water, while the oil substitutes, being slightly 
heavier in proportion to their bulk, sink. 

STRANGE WorK oF LIGHTNING. — The 
London Lancet reports the remarkable case of 
the killing of Major Jameson by lightning ina 
field near Guildford on August 25th. There 
was but a single flash and a clap of thunder. 
The victim was found lying on his face, dead, 
with his clothing torn to fragments and scattered 
widely around him. Even his undergarments 
were rent to ribbons and scattered over the 
ground. The soles of his boots were stripped 
off, brass eyelet holes were torn out, and nails 
forced from their places. 


FLIGHT OF Birps aT Nigut.—Mr. Frank 
W. Very of the Ladd Observatory, Providence, 
R. I., has made some curious observations on 
the flight of migrating birds seen at night crossing 
the face of the moon. He watched them with a 
telescope of four inches’ aperture, magnifying 
forty times. The observations were made in the 
latter part of September. ‘I'he great majority of 
the birds moved from north to south, and tray- 
eled in little companies. ‘Their average speed, 
as calculated by Mr. Very, was 67 miles an hour, 
although some appeared to travel at the rate of 
more than 100 miles an hour. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK BEARS. — Colonel 
Young, acting superintendent of the Yellowstone 
Park, reports that coyotes and black bears have 
multiplied so rapidly in the park, under the 
protection afforded them. against hunters, that 
they have become a source of annoyance. He 
advises that some of the coyotes be killed, and 
that specimens of the bears be captured and 
presented to zodlogical museums. 

TREES AND MEN.—A single tree, according 
to a computation in Knowledye, is able, through 
its leaves, to purify the air from the carbonic 
acid arising from the respiration of a considerable 
number of men, perhaps a dozen or even a score. 
The volume of carbonic acid exhaled by a human 
being in the course of twenty-four hours is put 
at about 100 gallons; but by Boussingault’s 
estimate, a single square yard of leaf-surface, 
counting both the upper and the under sides of 
the leaves, can, under favorable circumstances, 
decompose at least a gallon of carbonie acid in a 
day. One hundred square yards of leaf-surface 
then would suffice to keep the air pure for one 
man, but the leaves of a tree of moderate size 
present a surface of many hundred square yards. 





For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches.”” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 


INTELLIGENT PEOPLE SiON f° cnsiy ne Mtoe 


selling the Weis F’atent EBiimder for 
Magazines. SELLS AT SIGHT. NO CAPITAL OR 
EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. Write for Particulars. 

WEIS BINDER CO., 12 Jackson Ave., Toledo, Ohi 


EAGLE SIMPLEX 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD-PENCILS. 


¥- simply removing the wood with the Finger-Nail, 
as long a point can be obtained_as desired, without 
the use of knife or sharpener. 


Sample mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BOY 9 RUGBY 


Foot Balls 

Made of serviceable leather, 

bladder of best quality. Each 

ball complete in box 

Price $1, Mailed Post-paid. 
Spalding’s Official Inter- 

collegiate Foot Ball is used 
by all colleges. 

* “1897 Foot Ball Guide, roc. 

Catalogue of Failand Winter Sports Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. muita waskinsion 


2 Perfect Figure, Perfect Comfort, 
Perfect Style. ea 7 


“MODEL 
FORM” 
No. 850 


Gives correct lines 
to forms of slender 
or corpulent ten- 
dencies by bringing 
: the figure to the 
proper medium. 











For sale by dealers. 
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Bust or Dress Form Corsets, long and short waists 

— shoulder-straps may be removed if desired. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

White or Drab, $1.25. Black, $1.50. 


Prepaid on receipt of price if not found 
at your dealers. 


SCHILLING CORSET CO., Dept. Y, DETROIT, MICH. 














OU Rn. 


Combination 


FOR BOYS, 


Ages 8 to 16. Suit with 
extra pants and cap to match. 
The Best Outfit in the World for $ 
Because the Putnam makes 

the best. Fashionable Au 

tumn and Winter Styles, in- 


cluding plain blue and 
black diagonal cheviot. 
Boy’s glish Corduroy Knee 


non-destructible value for 79 cts. 


Orders by mail with cash prompt! 
filled. Money cheerfully refunded. 
Samples sent free. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
State and Quincy Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PATENT&Ev, : 


A wonderful convenience, instead 
of hooks and eyes or buttons, for 
plackets, waists, belts, cloaks, and 
all ladies’ and children’s garments. 


Endorsed by Dressmakers. 

Fastens Easily and Stays So 

You Hear It Fasten 

The Blind can Fasten It 

If your dealer hasn't it, send us 
his name and address, and postage 
for free samples to you, 


The Bail and Socket Fastener Co. 


Fasteners of all kinds The Ball 
and Socket ¢ 


Invisible Porter Bros. & Co. 
Simple ae thendebiens 
incoln Street, 
Practical] “boston ass.” Fastener } 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PENCIL. 


** Model Form ”’ Styles comprise all our High 2 | 


Pants, ages 4to16. Genuine $1.25 | 


Clip Your Boy’s Hair 


Yourself, at home, with a pair of 
{2 
(Gs 


| Coates Clippers, 
y 
fe 






hair and Earn Money. 
Husband can trim his beard. 
Ask your dealer for Coates’ 
**Kasy Running’’ or send 
Sor illus. circular and prices. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., 


Worcester, Mass 


Ca Oe 


Using *Tasu Bun-ing* No. 1. 





Look Out For No. 570, 


THE NUMBER OF 


ESTERBROOK’S 


| New Vertical Writer. 





Fine, firm points for making a clear, distinct outline. 


Send postage-stamps for samples. 
12 Pens, toc. 3 doz., 25c. 1 gross, 75c. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works : Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


G@RESCE id 
BICYCLES. 


i The Popular Wheel , — 
at the Standard Ki: 
; Price and no Better 

2 












Wheel at any Price. 2 
Crescent Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 
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|) GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 
Walter Baker & Co,’s 

+ & Breakfast 

ws Cocoa 





Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


| " 


| Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


‘Trade-Mark. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 





Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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CHEW 


j 
Beeman’s 
THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 
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FLOWERING BULBS : 25° 


Y in silver or 27 one-cent stamps to introduce our nurseries into new families. 
“) Our offers are famous for their liberality, having made ours the largest mail order 
bulb and seed house in New England. 


This offer surpasses every offer made by us in 





| Fritillaria, 


the past: 
Hyacinth, Crocus, yellow, Tulip, early, Narcissus, 
| Ranunculus, Crocus, white, Tulip, late Jonquil, 


Hyacinth, Grape, Scilla, 


/ris, mixed, and 
Spanish Iris, ¢ thirty-three 


Allium, Sparazis, J other bulbs. 








OAKDALE 


All the above bulbs, forty-eight in all, sent neatly packed and post-paid, also catalogue 
of full line of choicest bulbs if you send only 25c. in silver or 27 one-e. stamps. 
Bulbs guaranteed frue fo name and color. 
friends and get yours FREE, with extras. 


5 full collections for $1.00. Club with 
We treat you liberai/y. Address, 
NURSERIES, Walnut Hill, Mass. 











Sell 8 lbs. among your friends to EARN a 
Barney & Berry Sk 
choice in a beautiful Solid Gold 


men’s Silver Watch an 


WE WISH TO INTRODUCE 


Baker’s Teas, Baking Powder, Etc. 


ates (best in the world) or sell ro Ibs.*for your 
Ring; 25 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gentle- 
; 3 d ; 10olbs. for a High-Grade 

era, complete with View Finder, etc., and arranged for time or 
snap shot exposures, taking a picture 3x3%; 
Watch and Chain ; 75 Ibs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for Youths’ 
or Maidens’ Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Highest-Grade 
Bicycle. Transportation prepaid. Send your full address for Cata- 
logue, etc., describing these and many other premiums. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 


pair of Nickel-Plated 


or sell 50 lbs. for Gold 


«verve eee eewrvewee eee 


} 
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Your boy can clip other boys’ | 


} 


| 











‘* Silver plate that wears.”’ 


“7 847 Rogers 


Bros.” 


On spoons, knives, forks, etc., is the identifying 
mark of the best wearing plated ware made. 
For fifty years the standard of silver plate 
excellence. On tea sets and larger KS 
articles, look for this mark: 7 
Manufactured only by Cong 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Ave., New York City, 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 








j reey 
Columbias 
Set the Pace for 
the World in 
Beauty, Strength 
and Speed. 
3897 Models. 
$75 to all alike. 
HARTFORD 
BICYCLES 
$50, $45, $40. 








POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, Conn, 


If Columbias are not properly represented in your 
vicinity, let us know. 


One thousand styles and sizes, 


For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 





/ —next in qualit 
to “Garlands.” 



































DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 


Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. i 
PD IS EXEL NSS 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance; 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is t e Pnumber | 
wiven for gite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New pabseriptions can commence at any time | 
during the yea 

Money for Re eeensite should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. do not request 
Agente to coileet money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
sh ould be made ina Post. -ofice Money-Order, Bank 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order. | 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send | 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters | 
are required to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us im a letter must do it on their own 
responsibili ty 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 

ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, ean be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
= his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
pa 


Returning your paper wil! not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this z done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 

Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
wi Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FOOD-POISONING. 


Newspapers record, now and then, instances of 
the poisoning of a large number of people who 
have been eating together at a picnic, wedding 
feast, church festival, or the like. The symptoms 
are often very alarming, and resemble those 
caused by some irritant poison, so that not 
uncommonly there is at first a suspicion of inten- 
tional poisoning of the food with arsenic, 
strychnine, or other powerful drug, by some evil- 
minded person. 

Sometimes, if copper vessels have been used in 
the preparation of the food, suspicion is turned in 
that direction. But copper vessels are in exceed- 
ingly common use, while instances in which 
poisoning has been demonstrated to have resulted 
from them are very rare. Indeed, it might almost 
be said that the employment of clean copper 
vessels in cooking is devoid of danger. 

When a careful chemical examination of the 
food causing this wholesale poisoning has been 
made, there has almost always been found the 
presence of one or’more of the poisons—called 
ptomains — produced by the incipient decom- 
position of animal matter. These substances 
may be present in poisonous amount even when 
there is no evidence to taste or smell that the 
food is tainted. 

The symptoms of ptomayn-poisoning vary, 
according to the kind of tainted food that has 
been eaten, and may resemble those caused by a 
dangerous dose of arsenic, belladonna, strych- 
nine, morphine, or other mineral or vegetable 
poison. 

A frequent form of poisoning is that from 
cheese or ice-cream which has undergone a 
chemical change and contains a ptomain called 
tyrotoxicon. Here we find vomiting and purging, 
weak and irregular pulse, great prostration, 
blnueness of the lips and fingers, and dizziness. 
Fortunately, death seldom occurs in such cases, 
though poisoning from tainted shell-tish, sausages, 
canned meats or fish is not infrequently fatal. 

The treatment consists in helping the system to 
get rid of the offending material by not checking 
the vomiting and diarrhoea, if they are present, 
but favoring them by draughts of warm water; or 
inducing them by medicine, if necessary. The 
chief danger in most cases of food-poisoning is 
from failure of the heart, which organ should be 
assisted by stimulants, strong black coffee, ete. 
Of course in every case a doctor should be 
summoned as soon as possible. 


°° 


A DREADFUL ‘ MIX-UP.” 


It is the eustom in the Old World to send babies 
to chureh for baptism when they are eight days 
old—at which age their mothers are commonly 
unable to accompany them. In certain parts of 
France the infants are borne by their nurses, but 
in other parts the god-parents bear them from the 
house to the altar. 

Not long ago, at the village of Escoutoux, near 
Thiers, three families of peasants had assembled 
from rural districts not far away, for the christen- 
ing of three littl sons. The families were 
strangers to one another, but had all taken 
quarters at the single inn of the village. For 
convenience, the innkeeper’s wife had put all 
three of the babies in the same bed. 

When the hour for the christening came, the 
god-parents, all in excellent humor, and making a 
common celebration of the affair, came and got 
the babies and took them to the church. All 
went well during the ceremony, but on the return 
to the inn it was found that the various god- 
parents, or the priests, or some one else, had 
hopelessly mixed the children up. 

Naturally the god-parents did not know how to 
distinguish the babies very well, because most of 
them had not seen them until that day, and, 
except to a mother or a nurse, there is nothing 
very individual about a baby eight days old. The 
babies were all dressed-in pure white, in clothes 
made exactly in the same way. 


| that each child had been baptized with the name 
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For a moment the fathers of the children had a 
| terrible fear that even the mothers would not know 
| them apart, or else that two mothers might claim 
the same baby. For a time the god-parents did 
not dare to submit the children to the mothers, | 
leaving each to pick out her own; they feared | 
that they might get into a still worse snarl, and 
that it was their duty to find out which baby was 
which, by a careful inquiry. Meantime the three 
mothers became much agitated. 

It was finally decided to let the mothers do the 
selecting, and each promptly chose her own infant 
without any disagreement whatever. This 
seemed to put matters right, but now the question 
arose, since the babies had been confessedly 
mixed up by the god-parents after taking them 
out of the bed to go to church, which one had 
been baptized with which name? 

The sacramental and legal authority of a christ- 
ening in France is great, and a mere assumption 


that the parents intended for it, would not cover 
the case; nor could the ceremony be repeated, 
since a second baptism is impossible. 

At last accounts this difficulty had not been 
adjusted, and it is possible that the three children 
will go through life with the imputation resting | 
upon them that perhaps they are bearing names | 
that were in fact bestowed upon some one else. 


ATTACKING A WILDCAT. 


How savage and wanton a wildcat may be is | 
shown by an experience which a miner in 
Josephine County, Oregon, had last summer, and 
which is reported in a local newspaper. The 
miner, whose name is George Fendail, has a 
camp on Beaver Creek, and one evening he 
happened to return to it just in time to see a 
monster wildcat entering the hut, evidently bent 
on rapine. 


The cat sneaked in, peered round, and not 
finding a man, pounced’ with great fierceness on | 
an overcoat which hung on a nail. Whether the | 
animal had some notion that a man was within 
the coat, or attacked it because he knew there 
was not a man in it, no one will ever know; but 
he certainly bit and tore it with Ly and being of 
great size, while the hut was sm: presented a 
most formidable picture to the man crouching at 
the door. 

Fendall, however, was far from being awed b 
the animal. He pro sosed to avenge the insult to 
his wearing apparel. Watching h ; opportunity 
he picked up a long and anere iron bolt and 
attacked the wildcat from hind. One well- 
directed blow laid the monster out, stunned; and 
before he could rally, Fendall had finished’ him 
with an axe. 

This was a bold feat, for if the firs’ blow had 
failed to stun the animal, Fendall would have 
stood, with the bolt as his onl weapon, but a 
very poor chance of escaping serious injury. 


cabaaamenaeaaeuseess 


WHY SHE LIKED ROME. 


A writer in the Washington Star reports a 
diplomat as saying that he has amused himself 
with asking members of the great army of 
travelers what object they have in view in their 
endless peregrination? Naturally the replies to 
this question are various. 

Of all reasons a Boston lady gave me the 
strangest. When I met her she had finished 
her sixth year of travel. She had made three 
tours round the world, and seen about everythin 
that could be seen. I ventured to ask her which 
of all the cities she had visited she found most 
interesting. 

After considering the question a while she 
answered Rome. asked her why she — 
that to any other city, supposing it might be for a 
os reason, but soon found that Sligion was 
not her stronghold. 

“I like Rome best,” she said, “because they 
cook and serve calf’s brains so nicely. In no 
other place in the world can one get calf’s 


brains in the various ways they cook them in 


Rome.” 


DELICATE HINT. 


Dean Hole, in his “Little Tour in Ireland,” says 
that when one of his party went a-fishing, it was 
to come home in triumph, bearing a glorious 
salmon, its silver scales glittering in the sun. 
Naturally he was in good humor, and well 
disposed to pay the fisherman who had accom- 
panied him. This was the dialogue as the two 
men stepped on shore: 

“Boatman,” said the happy tourist, “how much 
is the boat?” 

“Sure, your pamen, the boat’ll be in the bill. 
Y our honor’ ll give the boatman what you please.” 

“But what is generally given?’ 

“Well, your a, some’ll give two shillings, 
and some eighteen pince. A tailor’d be for giving 
ye —. a 

ow much the passen ve is not known, 
fined to be b 


| 
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COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett's Cocoaine. { Adv. 
EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY S2iting"Spicd Waienborn:* 
ceiling “Bird Neighbors,” 
a popular, reliable book by Neltje Blanchan, annotated 
and with introduction by John Burroughs. F Y 
superb colored plates. y this volume the birds 
about us may be readily identified. rice. Lib- 
eral terms to agents. or a address, 
DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE , 141-155 E. 25th St., N. Y. 


.BRASS BAND 


etures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
‘orm a Ben Drom Major’s Tacties, Street 

Drill, e mailed free to you. We manufacture 
‘the wast i pny men ~" tee and sell 


“Er 
LYON & HEA nf se ndame Adams se. enicaco. 


‘CARPETS 


From our colored pattern plates 
better than at a Store. We sell 


















SELECTED carpets at Wholesale Prices, and 
e them up ready to lay ur 

AT YOUR —s giving full information, with 
OWN large assortment of pattern plates 
showing carpets in actual colors, 

FIRESIDE Sent Free on Request. We pay the freight. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET COMPANY, 
255 Market Street, - - - Chicago. 
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in Stamps will bring 
vou, post-paid, a copy of 


New Fancy-Work is. 


FOR 1898, 


Entitled ‘‘ Corticelli Home Needlework.” 


Colored Plates 
Over 120 Pages. 4 from Regular 
Stamped Linen Designs, showing just how to 
cmbretder all the more Popular Flowers. 
rticles BY FIVE OF THE BEST 

NEEDLEWORKERS in this country,— acknow!- 
edged leaders in their —- together with 
DEsiGNns furnished by t 

Also a great number o: ‘New and Exclu- 
sive signs in TEA CLOTHS, CENTRE- 
FIZORS, DOILIES AND PHOTO. FRAMES with 
Complete Instructions for weemens, giving 
shades of silk to use, stitches, ete. 


Address, enclosing 10 cents, 
Nonotuck Silk Co., 36 Bridge St., 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
eeeececeeececeecececeeee” 
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It’s a sure thing! He has a 


MARLIN 3%, 
Smokeless. 


His Barrel, made of “Special 
».. Smokeless Steel,” well rifled, 
the old Bal- 
lard system, 
shoots true 
and hitshard. 


His Cart- 
ridges, load- 
ed with 33 
grains of 
smokeless 
pom — give 

per 
ty veloc- 
ity, his Bul- 
lets, soft- 
nosed and 
flat - pointed, 
make a wick- 
ed wound. 


His Side Ejecting Action 
won't hit him in the face 
when he pumps in the second shot and no smoke 
will obstruct his vision across the Top. 
Why don’t you write for the 19%-page Sportsman’s 
Guide (just out)? Tells about powders lack and 
smokeless; the right sizes, quantities, how to load; 
hundreds of styles of bullets, lead, alloyed, jacketed, 
soft-nosed, mushroom, ete.; trajecto es, "velocities, 
penetrations of all ealibres from 22 to to care 
arms and 1000 other things. Free if on will send 
stamps for postage to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 








It is Worth Money 
To Re-Bind a Skirt. 


Much More Money 


Than the Difference in Cost of 


we 


And Any of the Cheap Substitutes for It. 
Why Risk It? 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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SINCE QUAKER OATS HAS COME into the market, 


old-fashioned ground or pinhead oatmeal is fast becoming un- 


popular because of its lack of delicacy of flavor and its 
Then, too, it is much more difficult to cook properly 


bility. 


and is apt to be bitter, oily and unpalatable. 
Quaker Oats free from all imperfections. 


indigesti- 


will find 
breakfast 


You 
The ideal 


and supper dish for old and young. 


At all Grocers. 


Sold only in 2-Ib. sealed packages. 
Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 





but surely he was not ine to be d wit 
Stay-at-home tailors, not accustomed to “sport.” 


GREAT SPEED. 


The Buffalo Express prints a true story of a 
happening in court. 


It was in a negligence case, and a good-humored 
Irishman was a witness. The judge, lawyers and 
everybody else were tr ying their best to extract 
from him something about the speed - a train. 
“Was it going fast?” asked the jud 


“Aw, yis, it were,” answered the w ines. 
“How fast?” 

“Oh, ree fast, at, ast honor.” 

“Well, how f 


“Aw, purty fast. ¥ 





“Was it as fast as a man can run?” 

“Aw, yis,” said the Irishman, glad that the 
basis for an analogy was supplied ; 
min kin run.” 


THE LOCAL FLAVOR. 


An American, who had left his native country 
to travel in Europe, with the maxim, “When in 
Rome do as the Romans do,” well in mind, found 
himself in Marseilles. He wanted some ice-cream 
and went into a restaurant and ordered it. 

“What flavor will you have?” asked the waiter. 

The American hesitated a moment, and then 
remembered his maxim. 

“Oh, garlic, I suppose,’ he answered. 


“as fast as two | 








W. L. DOUCLA 


$3 & $3.50 SHOES. 


Equal to those costing $5 to $7. 





Imported kangaroo tops; fast | color hooks and eyelets ; 
three rows silk stitching; oak leather bottoms. 


eocenecsseees® 





W. L. Douglas shoes are geld at wholesale prices at our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities, and by 5.000 


retail dealers throughout 
for carriage, to W. 


not convenient to our stores or dealers, send price, with 25 cents extra 
1. DOUGLAS, BRoc KTON, MAss. State size and width usually worn. Catalogue Free. 
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Chased by a Mad Stallion. 


The Mobile Register prints a despatch from 
Daytona, Florida, about a fearful adventure in 
which a lad named Henry De Maya narrowly 
escaped death. He had gone out on the beach, 


one of the finest in the world, for a bicycle 


spin. 


‘Tom Treldon, who lives near the beach, is a | 


great horseman, and beside his fine roadsters, 
he has two stallions, one, Black Tom, a vicious 
beast. 


debel’s in dat hoss ; we’se no use for ’im.”’ 


Last evening, while De Maya was taking a spin | ‘ 


on smooth sea-beach, which here extends for 
miles north and south, he heard a pattering noise 
behind him. He did not pay much attention to 
it at first, but as it became more audible, looked 
over his shoulder and to his horror saw Black 
‘Tom coming down the beach, his head high in 
the air, snorting with rage. He espied the boy, 
and with a mad neigh, started for him. 

Henry was paralyzed for a moment, and then, 
bending down over his bars, he let out. Heisa 
good rider, has won several and in this 
instance he put on full steam. ‘To his horror he 

‘oot-beats coming nearer, and he saw 
that he was losing ground. He putona spurt and 
gained a little. The perspiration streamed down 
his face and neck as he pedalled for dear life. 
The wheel went over the smooth, level beach 
like ~~) the horse soon began gaining 
again, and heard the angry screams of 
the beast as he nearer. 

Just as the horse was almost near enough to 
seize him, the despairing lad saw ahead the 
timbers of an old wreck rising out of the sand 
fifteen or twenty feet. Putting on a great spurt 
he to secure a lead of ten yards. 
—s a wide turn he came in behind the 

fell, rather than leaped from his wheel, 
cunt hastily ‘scrambled upon the smooth timbers. 
taking his wheel with him. The mad stallion 
came up with a thundering shock, and tried to 
. upon the timbers. 
lenry seized a loose timber and struck the 
horse on the head, and managed to escape to a 
more secure place. The stallion, mad with rage 
and pain, scurried around the wreck, attempting 
to get at the boy, his screams being heard for 
miles, their intensity making Henry shudder at 
the possibility of falling into his clutches. 
ed was kept besieged there for two hours. 
Finally Tom was missed at his stable, and 
Treldon came for him. The stallion was finally 
caught and led off, and then Henry descended 
and got home. 

To-day he can hardly walk. He is receiving 
many congratulations over his escape from a 
horrible death. 


4 
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Close Reasoning. 


A certain New England schoolgirl is very 
fond of fishing, and often takes a day by the 
trout-stream in the woods. Her mates have 
little sympathy with the sport, but occasionally 
they like to accompany her, and doze away ina 
thicket, with book or work, while she woos the 
speckled beauties of the pool. 


One day a } on ee sort of damsel 
<_< joing the like. 

“T won’t be a bit of trouble,” said she. “TI 
just want to get the air Fn enjoy the woods.” 

When they reached the pasture, the fisher-girl 
issued directions. 

“Now, wherever you go, don’t come near me, 
or the fish will hear you or see you. I keep out 
of sight behind the bushes, and | try not to 
make a bit of noise.” 

The other wandered away, sat down under a 
tree, picked a few flowers, read a page or two, 
and then looked about for worlds to conquer. 
She was bored, and that was a state of ~ 
not to be endured. Suddenly she bethought her 
of an expedient. She ran lightly across the 
pasture to the stream, found a narrow place 
where she could cross, and then walked up the 
other side to a spot conveniently near the one 
where her friend was fishing. that 
van d she watched the process, “4 
on just in advance of the other as she, too 


Pp 
The tishing went on, but there were no bites. 
— the disappointed holder of the rod 
up, and saw her friend who, all caution 
sw t to the winds, had now approached the 


for a clearer view. She, too, relinquished 
po Ton down oo — and ‘spoke out : 
thytlattie Pease, have you been 
ere??? 


a half an hour or so,” was the innocent 
a you taken pains to be quiet ?” 


“Why, -~4 I wasn’t with you!” 
“An t the fish knew I had the 
hook n’t, and that noise from this 


side of the ‘heeek meant danger and not from 
that? Harriet Pease, you’ll haveto learn fishing 
before you’re a symmetrical character !’’ 
And the noble sport was given up for that 
day. 
——-_-  ~or 


Information Wanted. 


Some people are as modest about their place of 
abode as others are vain of theirs. 


An Irishwoman from the country was wan- 
dering about in a lost way in a great railroad 
station ; presently she ventured to approach a 
gentleman and say to him: 

“Ah, now, sorr—would ye have the goodness 
to tell me which is me train?” 

“‘But where are you going, ma’am ?”’ the man 


asked. 
“An’ sure, now, why should I be tellin’ ye 
that, sorr? Sure ye wouldn’t know no betther 


where I’m goin’—the poor little bit of a town | 
that it is, sorr, that the likes of you niver heard 
of in all your life!’ 


The horse is kept chained in his stable | 5 
most of the time, and only Treldon dares feed | ; 
him, the colored stable attendants saying, “De | 
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MRS. J. D. MOYER, of Rome, N. Y., | 
Made $54 in one week selling the Improved Gem 
Raisin Seeder, seeds a pound in five min- 
utes. Samples freetoagents. F. E. Tournier, Boston 
Taught Practical) 

and offices suppli 





with operators bythe 


COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 


--Liquid Silver... 


new chemical preparation. You can Silver- 
wlade Faucets, Signs} umbers, Door-plates, Etc., Ete. 





ail, 50 Cents. 
The W. A. WALNEH Cco., Bridgeport, Coun. 
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It gives a tone to meats, game, 
§ fish and poultry without which their 
flavor is not complete. 

Made from choice, pure spices and 
granulated leaves of sweet herbs. 


Try it for your holiday meats. 
Sold by all grocers and marketmen. 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., Boston. $ 
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THE COMING FLOUR. 

PEOPLE COMING TO REASON AND DISCARDING 
IMPOVERISHED WHITE FLOUR FOR ONE 
WITH SOME NUTRIMENT — THE 
SENSELESS FAD ON THE WANE. 


Wheat has always been called the “staff of life” 
in the form of bread, but if robbed of its most 
essential ingredients it is a slender staff to lean 
upon. The entire wheat contains in about the 
same proportion all the fifteen or more elements 
found in the human body, and this coincidence 
shows that the Creator intended wheat to be the 
natural food of man. For the first time we have 
a flour that gives us practically the entire wheat 
reduced to an even fineness. The Franklin Mills 
Flour, a fine flour of the entire wheat, made at 
Lockport, N. Y., by the Franklin Mills Co., is such 
a flour. It is the whole wheat just as nature made 
it, with the innutritious woody husk removed, is 
made by a new process, and is far superior to 
anything in the line of flour yet produced. It is far 
better than Graham, which contains the coarse, 
irritating outer husk or bran, is heartily endorsed 
by the medical profession, and makes sweet, 
wholesome and nutritious bread. It is light and 
spongy, and retains for a long time its moisture, 
unlike Graham or other breads. While it costs a 
trifle more, yet it is cheaper, for the same amount 
of flour makes more bread and goes farther, and 
when health is considered there is no comparison. 
It is not a white flour, but is yellow or golden. It 


Ts FR. RetiaticR 


iT he Best Spices i 









is not a “fad” flour, but it is a sensible flour, is 
based upon hygienic principles, and has come to | 
stay because it will stand the test of time. 





|! *S a delight to use a 
Toilet Soap in which 
you have the utmost con- 
fidence. Much time and 
money was spent in per- 
fecting Jersey Cream 
4 Soap, with the determi- 
nation to produce a Toilet 
Soap that should be fully 
equal in quality to the 
Famous Williams’ Shav- 
i) ing Soaps. The result is 
i} what might be expected : 
‘*The Perfection of 
| Toilet Soap.”’ 


Ask your Druggist for it. 
ZA 
Sample Cake, . 2c. 
Seca 
Full-SizedCake, l5c. 
SAR 
One Dozen Cakes 


and Thermometer sent 
prepaid to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 
Address Dept. Y, 


THE L328. WILLIAMS CO., 
bury, Conn. 


| FREE! Am 


WINDOW 
THERMOMETER 
| (12 x 8 inches) 
is carefully packed 
i} with each dozen 
i cakes of soap. 





| and set all the crooked letters straight again. 


| sent post-paid for asc. if not otherwise obtainable. 














COMPANION. 
SSeS 


ITI. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
, With its 120 Cross Tubes, 


situation. 
"g. Boston. 





| GUARANTEED 





WELLINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


No. 
———— Half the m5 e of other 


standard machines. 


SPECIAL OFFER. onry $GO 


We will send a machine to any responsible house [ 
or — upon receipt of the money. You ma we P 
it ten days and, if not satisfied, <. recur it an 
willrefund the money. Agents 


The Williams Mfg. Co., te. Box 104, Patabar, HY. 


§ Fqual to any machine in é ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
market t 
, of price, and it has sev. f TWO. Drop postal for proofs frem 
P i z 4 eral vita/ gpvantages, all P prominent men, 
; heap, cme enol | TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
[a the first order from each neighborhood 
r) 


filled at WHOLESALE price, and securen 

m anagency. Write at once, 

RocHESTER RapiAToR Company, 
78 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Jeers 
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In Fall and Winter? Yes, if you mix 
| daily with the food given to fowls, ducks 
| &c., a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s coosition Powder. 


Are put up in cans 
or cartons, bearing 


the name It keeps Poultry well and strong and 


| assures perfect assimilation of the food 

| elements needed to form exes. Worth 
its weight in gold for molting hens. In 
large cans costs only a tenth of a centa 
day per hen. 


Sold by ye a Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 

ry ackage, 5 for $1. Large 

2-Ib. can $1.20." Six cans $5. Express paid 

1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free 


These are always 
Absolutely Pure 
and Extra Strong. 













Ask Your Grocer for them. 


Z!$’-Tsw! 


Young Ladies, 


this is the way you 


a — 




















typewrite when you 


become tired, dizzy, | 
perplexed, isn’t it? 
Stop a moment and 


inhale the (APP) | 
Portsmouth 


Grit leek Lavender 
Seethecap Salts. 


It will soothe the nerves, rest the tired brain 


.. A Bottle Lasts a Lifetime . 
| Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agu, or 


25 cents. ae 











We will tell you ‘‘how”’ 
the Goshen Carpet | 
Sweeper saves the car- | 
pet and other reasons | 
‘‘why’’ it is the best, if | 
you will write us. 


GOSHEN SWEEPER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LARPE | 
OWEEPER 


All others are Imitations. 











Help 1 us 
Introduce our 


(eest iw 






THE WORK 


and we will give you absolutely FREE this Po d r, 
CASES are | | C 
. 
Earn this Watch. 
charges, allow you 30 days to sell them 
youthe W/atch Free. 


see 
beautiful, gold-filled watch, Waltham or 
beautiiuily engraved and warranted ze 
Simply sell 50 boxes at 25c. a box. We 
to your customers and collect money. 
MERRAM MFG. CO., Everett, Mass. 


. Elgin Mevement; Ladies’ or Gents’ Size. 
The 
20 years. guarantee stamped in every case. 
ship you the Goods, paying all express 
Send us the money collected and we send 








Theos Premiums 


Etc., will secure for you absolutely free 
Tea; 
35 lbs.; Accordion for ro Ibs. ; 


G. A. 





Your time used among your friends and neighbors, selling Folsom’s Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts, Perfumes, Soaps, 


High-Grade Bicycle for 100 Ibs. 
Writing-Desk and Bookcase combined for 30 Ibs. ; Girls’ Tricycle for 30 lbs. ; 


We ship goods and pay all express charges and allow you time to deliver goods to your customers when not conve- 
nient to send cash with your order. 


FOLSOM & CoO., 


May Be Youle. No Money Required. 





Crescent Camera and Outfit for a 15-lb. order of 
Gold Watch, Waltham or Elgin Movement, for 
Gun for 35 Ibs. 


your choice of these premiums : 
; Rugby Football for ro lbs. ; 


Send full address on postal card for catalogue, order-sheets and particulars. 


Dept. Y, 192 Hanover Street, BOSTON. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. senna an sit: 











OLD HOM TEAD 





Shawmut Soap 


not only gets through her work 
early and has time to read, but 
we furnish her good reading mat- 


‘e'— ONE HUNDRED 
Choice Books Free 


The Woman Who Uses 









Every aaa gout the temper as well as the taste | The only 
Genuine and makes no quarrel with digestion. | Mince 
Package } Made from fresh beef and fruits and pure } Meat 
Bears spices, and with infinite care and cleanliness. | Sold 
A Cut It’s economical. A 1oc. package makes two {| Under the 
Of The large pies — satisfying the purse as well as } Name 

the palate. Try it next baking day; it is 
Old Rich and Delicious. Old 
Home- ALL GROCERS KEEP IT OR CAN GET IT. Home- 


Stead. } cHAs. A. BALDWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. | Stead. 

















; for Soap Wrappers saved and 

sent tous. A list of Books 
on every Wrapper but no 
soap advertising on Books. 





with these popular and standard works ; there’s enjoyment and education in 
them. Buy one cake of Shawmut Soap and see the list of Books we offer— 
and try the Soap, you’ll not wonder that we call it “Queen of the Kitchen.” 


Your Grocer keeps it or can get it for you. Ask him, 


JAS. F. MORSE & Co., Boston, Mass. 





* 
You must use soap; begin using Shawmut Soap and supply your home | 
¢ 
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. were never so popular as they are 
IGS to-day, and anticipating reas we 
) imported some choice : : 
Turkish, Indian and iki 


Rugs before the change in tariff, and we are selling 
them while they last, at the old prices. The next 
importation will cost more. We have also a rare lot of 


American Made Saxony Rugs 
in Oriental Patterns at — et males them 
astonishing values. o-=4 

ALSO WILTON, AXMINSTER AND 
BRUSSELS CARPETS IN NEW_DE- 
SIGNS THAT WILL INTEREST YOU, 


Joel Goldthwait 8¢ Co., (recon BOSTON.” 






























TETRA ET RAIS 


Waterproof Garment. Double 























Dinner Set, No. 62, in hrowa. Honest Goods at. the 


Premium with $18.00 Order. 


Delivered fo your Depot for Lowest Possible Prices. 
$8.00 Cash. 


Lined, Two Capes. Inlaid Velvet Collar. 
Premium with $16.00 order. 


Cash 5 
We Sa tel | pinned to mail YOU our 170- age iustrated We wes og of others. 





TEA CLUBS. 


ne r 20 years we have bten Importing gee Gites 
‘ea, Coffee, Sptet Mytencts, | t eg et Soap 
Boudo ir Pack erfumes. ,~ and giving 
ums or Li eral Discounts ts tot sense who sen 
us omiu or make up a club among their friends. 


Strictly Pure, 





High-Arm, fully war- 
ranted. Premium 
with $50 order. 


B 





Triple Plate Tea Set, No.514. 
Full Size. Cash Price $7.00. 


Premium with $18.00 order. Gold Watch, No. 485. 
remium with 
Si; 1- por er. 





remium with an $85.00 Urder. 


ht or Vim Tres. 





dies’ or Gents’ Bicycle. 


Pr 


: BOSTONIAN 
= BICYCLE. 


La 
& Wi 
est. 


t with Price-List. WE PAY FREIG 


Ow 7 time to deliver goods before paying for them when not convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, - - 193 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








RANCES. 


WRVEY 
HEN you bake with a 


Glenwood there’s no Glenwood Ranges. 
‘“‘guess work” about it; no trying of the oven heat by 
hand; no constant opening of oven door to watch your 
baking. You simply heat the oven till the indicator 
points to the degree of heat required, then put in your 
cake. By use of our Improved Oven Damper—which 
is in plain sight on top of the stove—you control the heat 
of the oven perfectly, for the action of this damper is as 
direct and positive as the turning of a railroad switch. e 
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« These are but 
TWO of the many 
advantages 
peculiar 

to the 


GLENWOOD 
RANGE. 


Call on the Glen- 
wood Agent in your 
town or send for 
Catalogue to 


WEIR 
STOVE 
CO., 


Taunton, 
Mass. 
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NORTH STAR 


Pure 
Leat 


Lard 


To the purity and excellence of 
this famous brand of Pure Leaf 
Lard has been added perfection in 
packing, and it is now obtainable 





in specially designed glass jars. 
These jars are superior to any 
preserve jars in the market. They 
are of special design, perfectly air- 
tight and are used exclusively for 
“NORTH STAR” Pure Leaf Lard. 
This combination of Purity and 
Economy, together with Cleanli- 
ness, will appeal to the judgment 
of every housekeeper in New Eng- 
land, as the jars after emptying can 
be used for a variety of purposes. 


wmamer seers 


Leading Dealers sell 
**NORTH STAR BRAND.” Ask Your Dealer to Supply You. 


NORTH PACKING & PROVISION CO., 


33 and 34 North Market Street, Boston. + 
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